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CHAPTER X 

THE PRINCIPATE OF HADRIAN, 117-138 a.d. 

Relief at Chats'wortb — Reliefs in the Palazzo de' Conser- 
vatori — Relief with Hadrian passing theTemple of Venus 
and Roma — Altar from Ostia — Provinces from the 
Basilica of Neptune — Hadrian's Mausoleum — ^Hadrianic 
Statues — The Semo Sancus in the Vatican— Dionysos 
from Tivoli-*Antinous« 

Afi'Kk the splendid outburst in every direction under 
Domitian and Trajan, artistic activity paused awhile. 
For a time sculptors seemed content with established 
formulas, or when stimulated to search new paths they 
did not move forward so much as hark back to older 
periods, to forgotten ^^ classic ^ and even archaic forms. 
Under Hadrian we observe, on the one hand, a decorous 
official art, following for the most part established usage, 
though rising at times, under the influence mainly of 
Trajanic models, to a high level both of composition and 
technique ; on the other, a conscious return to earlier 
formulas, artists being partly moved in this to gratify 
the learned and versatile Hadrian. Art- in this period 
becomes profotmdly eclectic — a character which it re- 
tains right through the Antonine period and down into 
the third century. 
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Relief of Hadrian and Roma, (Plate LXX^.)* — 
Few sculptures are more familiar than the great slabs, 
some of the Hadrianic, others of the Aurelian period, 
exhibited on the several landings of the Palace of the 
Conservatori. On the left wall of the first landing is 
a relief (No. 41), rightly attributed by Helbig * to the 
period of Hadrian. It was found on the Piazza Sdarra, 
and transported in 1594 to its present habUai,^ Un- 
fortunately, the head of the Emperor, which is lost, has 
been restored as that of Marcus Aurelius, but considera- 
tions of style can, as we shall see, leave no doubt as to 
the period of the panel. The head of the man looking 
back to the left of the Emperor is of the distinctly 
Hadrianic type, such as we know it from other monu- 
ments of the period — ^fix)m Hadrian^s own portraits, 
with the short crisp beard and hair, from the fine bust 
of a Hadrianic personage in the Capitol signed by 
Zenas,! and from the soldiers on the Chatsworth relief. 
The beardless head on the right of the Emperor, how- 
ever, is Trajanicin character,§ nay, its squareness almost 
recalls certain Domitianic types. The draped figure of 
the Emperor, moreover, has dose affinities with that of 

* HeLhigt 562. Phot. Anderson, 1728; Bmnn-Bruckmann, 
Plate 268a. The other reliefs on this landing are Aurelian, and 
form part of the same series as those on the attic of the Arch of 
Constaatine . 

t Cf, Michaelis in Rum. Mitlh, vi., 1891, p. 6f ; Stuart Jones 
in P.B.S.R., 1906, p. 220. 

X Helbig, p. 314 (No. 49) ; Loewy, "Inschriften Griechischer 
Bildhauer/' p. 268, No. 383. The signature runs Zijvat 

§ Also noted by Helbig, 562. 
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Trajan on the Arch of Benevento {cf. especially the 
Trajan of the Sacrifice in the archway), so that I would 
place it rather early in the series of Hadrianic monu- 
ments. The deities themselves are cast in a somewhat 
cold and meaningless classical mould, which compares to 
disadvantage [with the animated gods on the attic of 
the Beneventine Arch * 

The scene represented is of the simplest and most 
familiar. In front of a triumphal arch which appears 
on the left, Hadrian, who is escorted by lictors and 
standard-bearers, is received by a group of Roman 
divinities : the goddess Roma herself, who extends her 
hands in greeting to the Emperor (the hands of both, 
as well as the globe, are modem), accompanied by the 
Senatus^ represented as a stately bearded man, and 
by the Pcypvlus^ featured as usual as a young man 
wearing the festal wreath. The relief, owing to its 
Trajanic affinities, doubtless belongs to the early part 
of Hadrian^s principate, but the precise event com- 
memorated is difficult to discover. It is recorded that 
the Senate, on Trajan^s death, decreed for Hadrian the 
triumph prepared for Trajan, and, moreover, offered to 
bestow upon him the title of Pater Patrias. But 
Hadrian appears to have declined these honours for 
the time being (Spartian, HadrianuSy 5, 6). The panel, 
which probably formed part of a triumph sequence 
decorating an arch, may therefore be brought, tenta- 
tively, into connection with his victory over the combined 
Sarmatians and Roxolani in 118 A.D.f 

* Cf, Amelung-Holtzinger, i. p. 200. 

f Bury, "Students' Roman Empire/* p. 499 ; cf, C.IX., v. 32. 
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Hadrianic Relief (U Chaifworth. — ^To the earlier 
part of Hadrian'^s reign also belongs the fine frag- 
ment at Chatsworth interpreted by Petersen.* On 
it are four soldiers in military undress, two to the 
right and two to the left of the officer in their 
midst. The foremost man, who is also the most 
completely preserved, carries on his left shoulder a large 
circular book-box — a sort of scrinium — ^into which are 
loosely thrown a number of tablets. The next, whose 
head also is preserved, though the nose is broken and 
the head itself has been broken ofiT and replaced, 
carries with both hands a pile of similar tablets. Both 
these figures move rapidly from left to right. The 
action of the three otlier men seems uncertain. The 
central figure appears to stand still, as if giving 
some order, or else directing operations. The two on 
the left have turned towards one another, as if engaged 
in conversation. In the background behind the first 
figure is seen an unfluted column resting upon a stylo- 
bate. The tablets, the Hadrianic character of the 
heads, and the general resemblance to the similar scene 
on the Anaglypha Trqjani leave no doubt that the 

* Rdmische Mittheilungen, xiv. (1899), p. 222-229* and Plate 
VIII. The importance of the relief was first detected by Bir. S. 
Arthur Strcmg and Professor Furtwangler (cf. Petersen, p. 222). 
It was bought at Christie's by the sixth Duke of Devonshire in 
1S44. Mr. Guy Laking kindly informs me that the fragment 
was in the Jeremiah Harman sale (Lot 122, sale May 20, 1844). 
It is curiously described in the sale catalogue as " a portion of 
a relief from a Roman arch with five figures ; the first* a soldier 
with a sword in one hand and carrying tiie fragments of a 
temple on his shoulder. . . . This fine piece of sculpture has prob- 
ably formed part of a triumphal frieze." 
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event represented is Hadrian^s famous remission of 
taxes. From Spaiiian (Hadrianus 7) it appears that 
Hadrian, at the close of 118 a.d^ remitted all the debts 
owing to the State by private individuals in Rome and 
Italy, and all that had accumulated for the last sixteen 
years. The gracious act is one in the long series of 
Impeiial benefactions, two of which, under Trajan, we 
have already seen represented on balustrades which 
had belonged to the Rostra (see above, p. 151.) Thus 
the Chatsworth fragment possibly also adorned a 
balustrade. Moreover, it is highly probable that the 
alimentary benefaction in favour of poor boys and girls, 
attributed by Spartian to Hadrian as well as to Trajan, 
was also represented. A relief of this scene or some 
fragments of it might well turn up some day. The 
relief has a singularly fresh surface. Comparison with 
the Trajanic reliefs reveals a more loosely co-ordinated 
composition— more space is allowed between the figures, 
the first sign of a classicizing tendency which may have 
already set in before Hadrian, but which would doubt- 
less be favoured by this Emperor^s personal leanings 
towards Greek art and literature. (Plate LXX.) 

TVpo Hadrianic Rditfs from an Arch. — ^A similar 
classic strain pervades the composition of two other 
Hadrianic reliefs in the Palace of the Conservatori 
(Helbig, 564, 565).* They are composed as pendants 
and once decorated the arch — known in the Renaissance 

* Amelnng-Holtziiiger, L pp. 201, 228. Brunn-Bruckmann, 
Plate 405. 
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as the Arco di Portogallo from its vicinity to the 
Portuguese Embassy— which q)amied the Via Lata 
(modem Corso) immediately south of the Ara Pacts. 
When the Corso was widened in 1662, the arch was 
pulled down and its relie& were brought to the Palace 
of the Conservatori. They have been separated in the 
latest re>*arrangement of the collection ; the one (Hdbig, 
265) being placed on the right wall of the second 
landing, while its companion (Helbig, 264) is on the third 
landing, Plate LX^., Figs. 2, 3. The first of the pair, 
then, represents the ^ Apotheosis of an Empress.^ Her 
bust, rising from the flames, is seen carried up to heaven 
by a winged female figure personifying AetemUaSj 
while the Emperor sits enthroned near the pjrre, looking 
up at the new goddess. The youth reclining on the 
ground personifies the Campus Martius, where the 
Imperial cremations usually took place. The head of 
the Empress is modem, so her identity is unproven. 
She has been variously explained to be Matidia, the 
mother-in-law of Hadrian, or Sabina, his wife, or finally, 
and more probably, Plotina (d. 129 a.d.), the widow 
of Trajan and the powerful protectress of Hadrian. In 
any case it is a Princess of this house, for the Emperor*s 
head — in spite of the badly restored nose — clearly 
reveals the features of Hadrian. 

On a second relief an Emperor is making a proclama- 
tion. IBs head is tmfortunately lost, but the fact that 
Hadrian is represented on the former relief, which forms 
a pendant to this, places the personality beyond dis- 
cussion. The crowd who presses so eagerly about Trajan 
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on the Arch of Benevento, and dares to mingle freely 
even with the divinities, is here reduced to three figures 
who are mere t3rpes : the impersonation of the Fopulus 
Roroanus, who is accompanied by an elderly man, clean 
shaven still as under Trajan, and by a boy. These two 
doubtless represent the exti*emes of age in the popula- 
tion. What the edict may be is uncertain ; it probably 
refers to the apotheosis of the pendant relief, for if the 
"apotheosis'' be really that of Flotina, it would 
naturally be followed by some edict in her honour. We 
know that Hadrian made a special case of the lady to 
whom he owed the Empire, that he granted her, beside 
the apotheosis, every sort of honour, wore " a garment 
of a dark colour for nine days, built a temple to her, and 
composed hymns to her.''* 

Relief with the Temple of Vmms and Ronia. — 
It is well known that Hadrian, with that infinite 
intellectual curiosity which reminds one of a certain 
modem Imperial personage, prided himself on his own 
artistic attainments. We would give much to know 
more of the sculptured decorations of the double Temple 
of Venus and Roma, erected, it is said, after the 
gifted Emperor's plans, criticism of which cost, it is 
said, Apollodorus his life.t By good fortune, however, 
we can -form some notion of the pedimental group 
belonging to the facade on the Sacra Vta^ from two 

♦ Dio Ixix. ch. lo ; ed. Boissevain. iii. p. 231. 
t For the sources and evidence, see Pauly-Wissowa, s.v„ 
No. 73. 
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fragments respectively in the Lateran and the Museo 
delle Terme,* which have been astutely fitted together 
by Petersen. The fragment, as now reconstituted, 
shows the Emperor Hadrian (Thorwaldsen wrongly 
restored the heeul as Tiujan), accompanied by lictors, 
passing in front of a temple, of which one half, with 
its five columns, is preserved. The whole temple front 
was accordingly dekastyle^ and therefore represents the 
Temple of Venus and Roma, which was singular among 
all other Roman temples both for its double cellas 
joined back to back and for its ten columns at each 
end.t The pedimental group is much defaced, but we 
can still make out the subject and the main lines of 
the composition, t In the centre Mars is seen 
approaching Rhea Sylvia; on the left the twins 
Romulus and Remus are already being suckled by the 
wolf while the shepherds iraze in astonishment.^ The 
constant occurrenL of thflepherds from this time on 
in the Nativity of Romulus and Remus reminds us 
that the Roman type cannot have been without influence 
in representations of that other Nativity where shep- 
herds kept ** watch over their flocks by night.*" || We 

* Helbig, 647 and 103. The temple was dedicated in 135 

A.D. 

t Hiilsen, ** The Roman Forum/' p. 231, and for the literature 
ibid, p. 348. 

t Amelung-Holtzinger, Fig. 80, p. 139. Petersen, *'Rom./* p. 78, 

Fig. 54. 

§ The principal groups of the pediment occur on two Roman 
coins. 

|[ In the " Nativity of Mithras ** also, " shepherds peep forth 
from th^ hiding-place to see the wonder, or offer to the 
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may conjecture with Petersen that the legend of Mneas 
was repi*esented on the lost side. The east pediment, 
surmounting the cella sacred to Venus, was probably 
adorned with the Trojan legend of Anchises, the be- 
loved of Venus and the ancestor of the Roman race. 
Thus the east and west pediments would correspond to 
Troy and to Rome — ^typified respectively by the sacred 
ancestral legends of Venus and Anchises, and of Mars 
and Rhea Sylvia. 

The whole relief was of a triumphal character — ^it 
commemorated, most likely, the solemn dedication of 
the temple. As workmanship it is of a high order of 
merit. The restrained dignity, the quiet attitudes, the 
distinguished technique (note the unrestored faces in 
the background and the treatment of the hair) place it 
far above the coarser work of the three Hadrianic panels 
in the Palace of the Conservatori. The skilful spacing 
and the relation of the figures to the columns of the 
background recall, in a certain measure, the Chatsworth 
fragment.* (Plate LXII.) 

This relief shows how vital Domitianic and Trajanic 
influences still were under Hadrian. The Temple of 
Venus and Roma cannot be dated earlier than b.c. 130. 
Yet of the four heads of the background, which are 
entirely preserved, three it is noteworthy are dean 
shaven, as under Trajan — only the first on the left 

new-born god the first-fruits of their flocks." C. Bigg, "The 
Church's Task under the Roman Empire/' p. 52. 

* Moreover, the heads of the two personages in the front row, 
whether restored by Thorwaldsen or another, are of admirable 
workmanships 
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wears a slight beard, thus favouring the fashion intro- 
duced by Hadrian.* 

Hadrianic JUar from Ostxa in the Terme. — Another 
very beautiful sculptured version of the legend oi 
Romulus and Remus occurs on an altar firom Ostia, 
now placed in cell B off the north cloister of the 
Museo delle Terme.f The inscription on the plinth 
(CJX. xrv.y 5) records the dedication of the altar in 
124 A.n. (under Hadrian therefore) to Silvanus and 
other deities by one P. Aelius Syneros, the freedman of 
P* Aelius Trophimus, Procurator of the Province of 
Crete. Those accordingly who will not allow that any- 
thing good could be produced later than the Trajanic 
epoch, at the utmost^ maintain that the sculptures must, 
because of their excellence, be earlier than the inscription, 
and they proceed to assign the sculptured decoration 
either to the period of Trajan or even as far back as to 
the principate of Augustus. Those who are familiar 
mth the style and technique of the Augustan altars 
collected by Qr. Altmann, or with the few examples 
cited in the present book, must at once admit the later 
date of the sculptures on the Ostian altar. On the 
front face is the beautiful group of Mars and Venus, 
whom Eros is about to unite, already laying his hand 

* This persistence of the beardless type shows, at any rate, that 
the beardlessnjsss of many of the personages on the hunting 
medallions would not be against the Hadrianic date once pro- 
posed (see above, p. 133). 

f Axnelung-Holt^ger, i., p. 25a. MarianioVaglieri, "Guida/' 
p. 16, No. 212. Hdbig, 1086. 

a 
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on the god'^s left shoulder to draw him nearer to the 
goddess. This subject is balanced on the back of the 
altar by the " Nativity of Romulus and Remus.^ Here 
on the left, sheltered by the projecting rocks, are the 
divine Twins suckled by the wolf and watched over by 
Father Tiber, who is seen on the right reclining on his 
lum. The rocky landscape is delightfully enlivened by 
plant and animal life: a snake darts swiftly forward 
firom a hole in the rock ; a long-eared rabbit, a lizard, 
a mouse and a snail represent the humbler creatures of 
the rocky bank, while, within a hollow above, the imperial 
eagle perches and spreads his wings. Then in the third 
or upper tier of the picture (in accordance with th^ 
now familiar method of superposition) are the astonished 
shepherds with their long crooks, shrinking, as it were, 
from the pdrtent — ^their flocks indicated by one goat. 
On each of the lateral faces are subjects touched 
with Boucher-like grace. Mars has, of course, left his 
chariot ^^ outside,*^ and divested himself at the same 
time of his heavier armour. The love-gods have all 
this martial paraphernalia in their charge. Here one 
little rogue playi the charioteer and whips up the 
horses ; another acts the groom and raises himself on 
tiptoe tx> try to reach the horses'* heads ; a third sits 
below watching the fun ; while yet a fourth, hovering 
in the space above the rearing horses, seems to tell us he 
is innocent of any mischief which his playfellows may 
cause. On the other side, two more love-gods proudly 
hold between them the shield of Mars ; a third bears off 
the spear, which is about twice his own height ; other? 
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below are busy with the corslet and other pieces of the 
armour. The fresh fantasy displayed in this monument 
is indescribable, and shows how great a vitality animated 
Roman art even in periods which were content to 
follow established methods or to revive forgotten 
styles. (Plates LXXII., LXXIV.) 

The Provinces from the Basilica of Neptune. — ^The 
eleven Corinthian columns in the Piazza di Pietra, now 
built into the *^ Exchange ^ of modem Rome (formerly 
the ^^Dogana^), belonged to the north side of an 
extensive Temple of Neptune, built by Hadrian, or 
rather restored by him on the site of a former temple 
dedicated to Neptune by Agrippa after the battle of 
Actium.* It had once before been restored by the 
eneigetic Domitian after the fire of 80 A.D.f In the 
form given to this temple by Hadrian, the columns — 
except on the east or entrance side — were supported on 
a magnificent podium decorated beneath each column 
with the allegorical figure of a subdued province, and 
in the intercolumniations with trophies executed in low 
relief. 

Of the figures of Provinces, once numbering thirty- 
eight, as many as eighteen are preserved, while three 
more are known from drawings. These charming 
figures are less familiar than they deserve to be, owing 

* For brief accounts see Amelang-Holtzinger, iL p. 135 ; Peter- 
sen, " vom alien Rom./' p. 105. 

f Cassius Dio, liii.« 27 (ed. Boissevain, ii. p. 435) ; see Gardt- 
hausen, " Augustus und seine Zeit/' i. p. 756, and the notes in 
voL ii. p. 425. 
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probably to their being scattered among several Museums 
and private collections. In this case, again, it is desirable 
that casts should be taken, and arranged so far aa 
possible in the original order of the series. The figures 
have be^i minutely catalogued and described by Lucas 
in an article contributed to the archaeological Jahrbuch 
(1900). For the sake of English students who may not 
have this publication to hand, a short description of 
each figure — drawn from Lucases article — is given 
at the end of this book.* It appears from this list 
that in addition to the seventeen figures in Naples 
and in Rome (where they are distributed between 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori, the Vatican, the Palazzi 
Famese and Odescalchi, and the Villa Doria-Pamfilia) 
three more are known from drawings or notices. 
The most accessible of these figures are the seven in the 
Court of the Palace of the Conservatori, where they 
remain not very happily exposed to the open air.f The 
stately figure with long drapery and folded arms, 
diversely interpreted as a Germama or a Gallia capta 
(Plate LXXV., Fig. E), is a fine composition, akin in 
pose to the captive women of the Trajanic age. But in 
the warlike maiden (L) on the right of the trophy (not 
shown in the Plate) we have a composition in the Greek 
manner, recalling Polykleitan influences both in the type 
of head and in the gesture, and in the position of the 
feet. The rich corselet, the dainty military cloak clasped 

* Consult also Bienkowski, " De Simulacris barbararum gen- 
tium apud Romanos/' p. 60 f. 

t Helbig, 552 ; Amelung-Holtzinger, i. p. 199 and ii. p. 135. 
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on the right shoulder, and the classic pose impart to 
tiie charming figure the mingled character of a Greek 
ephebe and a mediaeval Joan of Arc. A third figure 
— sometimes called Numidia — ^has a like originality 
and diarm ; she wears a short chiton that clings to the 
figure, and high boots, and holds her standard with her 
right hand. The heads of many of the figures are pre- 
served ; they display a serene melancholy. The con* 
ception, it has been well pointed out, is not so much of 
ane conquered country ; it is no longer the Germamaj 
the Gallia or ih&Judasa capta^ who sit desolate on the 
reverse of so many Imperial coins, as of the friendly 
allied provmce, tenderly regretful, perhaps, of past inde- 
pendence, yet proud to be raised to equality witii Rome.* 
These "Provinces,** or "Nations,** as Lucas prefers to 
call tiiem, are worked out almost in the round. They be- 
long to that class of ^^ pseudo-reliefs ** of which we have 
had abundant examples in Augustan and later times. 
Doubtless the impression aimed at was of a statue in 
the round — and the statuesque composition, with feet 
sufficiently apart to give strength to the pose without 
detracting from its grace, produces something of the 
effect of Caryatids : the figure seems to have an archi- 
tectural function of its own, and to contribute to the 
solidity of the supporting podium^ precisely there — ^under 
the column — where its strength must be taxed to the 
utmost. The composition is further broadened and 
strengthened by the standards, speai*s, battle-axes, &c., 
which the figures lean upon. 

* See Lucas, loc. cii. p. 34. 
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The purely decorative trophies fill the podium very 
happily beneath the interspaces of the columns. They 
are carved in comparatively flat relief, for they naturally 
have no architectural function. Moreover, the design 
follows either a horizontal or a diagonal line, which helps 
to bring out by contrast the vertical lines and columnar 
character of the " Provinces.'" 

Hadrian was merely reviving an idea of the con- 
quered or allied nations long familiar to the Romans. 
The vict€ie gtntes had frequently figured in the 
triumphs of Roman generals, as in the triple triumph 
of Octavian (Virgil, iEneid, viii. 722).* The great 
porticoes of the Campus Martins were crowded with 
figures of naiiones or provindce, destined to pro- 
long in stone the memory of the more ephemeral 
triumphs.! Here and there in museums and collections 
isolated figures, fragments, and other traces of these 
have been discovered. But the most instructive and 
complete series is that from Hadrian^s restoration of the 
Basilica Neptuni. 

The reign of this Emperor was one of active building 
and restoring in Rome itself and throughout the Em- 
pire. Like Agrippa^s *^ Posidonium,^ so, too, his 
Pantheon was restored by Hadrian, I but no statuary 
works belonging to it can be pointed out. From the 
great Mausoleum which Hadrian built for himself and 
his family (the modem ^* Castel Sanf* Angelo ^) some 

* See Conington's note on this line. 

t A scholarly account of the different types of these figures 
vriH be found in Bienkowski's monograph. 
X Sea Gardthausen, " Augustus/* L p. 7$^ f. 
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few decorative sculptures have found their way to the 
Museo delle Terme,and two magnificent bronze peacocks, 
out of the four that probably once adorned its entrance 
gates, now flank the great antique pine-cone in the court- 
yard of the Vatican to which the cone gives its name.* 
The most perfect complex of Hadrianic buildings and 
collection of Hadrianic statues must have been seen 
in the famous Villa Adriana, whose splendid ruins 
still exist near Tivoli. It is here that the dassical- 
minded Emperor indulged to the utmost his antiquarian 
and artistic fancies, imitating the famous classical sites 
he had visited on his travels, and gathering together 
pictures and sculpture — ^both genuine antiques collected 
by his care, and copies and adaptations of such. A 
large proportion of the antiques now scattered in the 
various museums of Italy and Europe come from the 
excavations on this site. These, whether originals or 
copies, belong mainly to the history of Greek art. But 
the principate of Hadrian was fertile, not only in copies, 
but also in adaptations inspired by, without being 
directly imitated from, Greek models. These works 
also do not exactly fall within the direct lines of de- 
velopment of Roman art, but they are so characteristic of 
the period that one or two examples may be adduced. 
Such is the statue of Dionysos, found in that same 
villa of Hadrian, and now in the Museo delle Terme 

• Petersen in Amelung's " Vatican Catalogue/' i., " Giardino 
deUa Pigna/' Nos. 225, 226. and Plate 119. Petersen's careful 
desoiption of the peacocks should be read. The birds, how- 
ever, are finer than he admits {Gute nach der Natur gem^ehk 
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(Hdbig, 1063 ; Aroelimj^-Holtzinger, i. p. 277; Mariani- 
Vaglieri, " Guida,''487, p. 68). Archaeologists have tried 
to trace it back to a definite Greek original, variously 
attributed to Myron, to Polykldtus, to Euphranor 
(about B.C. 375-300), and lastly to Phradmon.* The 
fact of so many conflicting theories points rather to an 
eclectic type inspired not by one but by various models 
of the great Hellenic schools of the fifth and fourtti 
centuries b.c., combined and translated in response to 
the indefatigable spirit of research which penetrated 
the art, as well as the philosophical and religious specu- 
lations, of the period. But the head of the Dionysos 
(Plate LXXVI.) also has distinct affinities of technique 
with certain Hadrianic portraits. The eye-balls are 
plastically indicated, and the hair combines a certain 
Greek quality of linear design with the more summary 
Roman manner of indicating the masses by modelling. 
In these respects it may be compared with the portrait of 
a young girl from the period of Hadrian (Plate CXVHI.). 
Other Hadrianic artists reached back beyond the 
fifth century for their inspiration. A statue of Semo 
Sancus in the Galleria de' Candelabri of the Vatican 
(Helbig, 368), the inscription of which points to the 
second century a.d. (C.I.L., vi. 30997), shows this 
Roman agrarian divinity in the pose of an archaic 
Greek type of Apollo created by Eanachos of Sikyon. 
Neither body nor head, however, is a copy. Helbig 
well remarks that " the sculptor has observed the prin- 
ciples of the archaic only in the design and in the main 
♦ See the literature cited by Helbig, toe. cit. 
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fonns of the statue, whUe aUke in rendering the nude 
and the IndF, he has followed a kn ocmstrained method 
of treatmaiL^ 

The AfUmaus. — The supreme and most characteristic 
acluevement, however, of the Hadrianic period was 
the creation of the type of Antinous. It is the triumph 
of original thought over eclecticism of form. The 
type can be analysed back into its constituent parts, 
and each of these may be discovered to be Greek. 
None the less the whole remains one of the most 
powerful presentments invented by the sculptor^s genius. 
In it is summed up the whole spirit of that strange 
Hadrianic period with its intellectual, unanswered 
curiosities and unappeased longings, its sensuous 
illusions and tragic scepticism. As the Antinous is the 
last of the great classic types given to the world by 
the antique, so also is it among the most powerful and 
majestic. The grand head of Antinous in the Louvre 
(the Antinous Mondragone) is assuredly, as Furtwang- 
ler has pointed out, modelled upon a Pheidian Athena ; * 
but place the now celebrated copy at Bologna of the 
head of the Lemnian Athena by the side of the 
Antinous and it will be seen that — for all the simi- 
larity of form — ^the features of the Roman head are 
charged with the spiritual experiaice of six intervening 
centuries (Plate LXXVIL). 



«« 



lilastttrpieces/' p. iS : ^'The anknown artist who made the 
head of the Antinoas Mondragcme for Hadrian seems to have 
attempted to bring Bome of the charm and beanty of the Lemaia 
into the face of the Emperor's favourite.** 
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The obscure Bithjmian youth who, by his early death, 
won the crown of immortal beauty, and left for a 
record only the strange tales of the Emperor^s pas- 
sionate love, and the still stranger legend attaching to 
his tragic disappearance in the Nile, was just the per- 
sonality, at once splendid yet veiled in mystery, to 
attract unto itself the religious sentiment of the age. 
In Antinous all the cults of declining Paganism 
seem to meet. He is the mystic Dionysus with the 
sacred Cista, wearing the diadem that presses into thie 
soft rich hair, under the shadowing ivy leaves and 
berries (Antinous Braschi, Vatican; Helbig, 302);* 
again he is Vertumnus, with his gifts of fruit and 
flowers (Lateran, 3rd Rom ; Helbig, 653),t or, as in a 
statue at Eleusis, he appears as Apollo on the Omphalos 
—the god of healing and of light — and in Egypt, the 
land where he died, he was honoured both as Osiris 
and Serapis. "In fact, the whole of the latter-day 
Olympus reawakens in him to a new life/^l If, 
in order to create the statuary type of Antinous, 
artists borrowed the austere features of Athena 
or the lithe, virile outline of Hermes, they also 
invested these with a new meaning. Satiety and 

* S. Reinach* "ApoUo," Fig. 137; see also the magnificent 
head, known, unfortunately, only from the cast at Strassburg, 
ib. Fig. 136, and the head in the Brit Mus. Cat 1899. 

t On the important question of the restorations consult 
Helbig. The head is restored, but the body, with the prominent 
chest and high placed breasts, is certainly that of Antinous, and 
just enough remains of the fold of drapery within which the 
god held his gifts to make certain the id^itification as Vertunmus. 

I Dietrichson, " Antinous," p. 93. 
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sensuous melancholy are the dominating traits. In 
spite of his powerful frame, the new god bends his 
shapely head as if weary alike of Imperial favour and 
of divine honours. A modem critic has admirably 
analyzed the sadness that pervades the youth of 
Antinous ; ^^ pain and enjoyment of life, darkness and 
light, death and youth mingle in these features, and 
impart to them that infinitely pathetic expression which 
we best define when we say that, with the head of 
Antinous, melancholy made her entry into antique 
art. • • • ^ * It was the pathos that attaches to early 
death — a pathos made doubly poignant by the fact that 
Antinous died voluntarily on behalf of the master whom 
he loved — ^which powerfully attracted the Hadrianic 
sculptors, and made them expend on the creation of 
this type much evident care and thought in addition 
to a technical skill scarcely as yet on the wane.f This 
death of Antinous seems to have presented itself to 
the minds of his time as a sort of satisf actio vicaria 
(Dietrichson, p. 162) — a reflex, therefore, as Dietrich- 
son has it, ^ thrown back by awakening Christianity 
upon antiquity that was dying in its rear.**^ So much, 
indeed, but no more, seems borne out by the art type 
of Antinous. Our enjoyment of its subtle and pathetic 
beauty should neither be lessened by the uncritical 
gossip of historians ;( nor cooled by the comments of 

♦ Dietrichson, '* Antinous/' p. 150. 

I See the excellent remarks of Emil Braun on the Antinous 
Braschi in " Ruins and Museums/' p. 201. 

{ The slight evidence upon which the early Fathers based 
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recent critics, unwilling here, as always, to admit that 
a Roman type can have either originality or beauty.* 
In the Mondragone head the forms have the firm- 
ness and fulness of youth ; the curves of the mouth, 
especially between the lips, are extraordinarily subtle 
and mobile. In the nose the artist has departed from 
any classic model. Instead of the conventional strai^t 
line, it forms an angle with the forehead, and is of a 
pronounced though not exaggerated aquiline type. 
The tip is unfortunately restored, but the structure erf 
the upper part is strong and delicate. The eye, witti 
its strongly projecting upper lid, is finely drawn. The 
somewhat heavy modelling of the part between lid and 
eyebrow, the well-marked eyebrow itself, the low fore- 
head and the hair drawn down from under the fillet, 
finally the forward inclination of the head, — all con- 
tribute to that sombreness of expression for which 
the heads of Antinous are celebrated. Perhaps the 
artist surpasses himself in the treatment of the hair 
with its simple, grandly drawn strands, its well-defined 
masses, and the subtle lines of shadow that separate 
them. There is a certain austere delicacy about the 

their defamations has been brought together and discuss^ by 
Dietrichson, pp. 33-56. 

* Mr. Ernest Gardner, for instance, does not show his usual 
insight into the qualities of sculpture when he writes of the 
Antinous Albani : " The fact that such a type, which has little 
of intellectual character about it. could influence the whole 
course of art, suffices to indicate the poverty of ideas and the 
lack of originality which mark the sculpture of the time, although 
it still retained a considerable amount of technical skill {" Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture.'* p. 519). 
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ear, which is left uncovered by the hair. Surely it is 
unnecessary to apologize for Winckelmann^s enthusiasm 
over this head, and over the almost equally beautiful 
conception of Antinous in the celebrated relief of the 
Villa Albani (Helbig, No. 818) : ** The glory and crown 
of sculpture in this age as well as in all others are 
two images of Antinous. One of these in the Villa 
Albani, is executed in relief; the other is a colossal 
head in the Villa Mondragone above Frascati." * 

♦ Winckelmann, '• Hist, of Ancient Art." tr. Lodge, ii. p. 335. 
Winckelnianii's judgments of the Antiaous type, and those of other 
"writers of any importance^ are collected in the curious book by 
Ferdinand Laban: " Der Gemuthsausdmck des Antinous " (1891. 



CHAPTER XI 

HADRIANIC SARCOPHAGI 

Sarcophagi of the Hadrianic and Antonine Periods — 
Their artistic value — Sarcophagi with the legend of 
Orestes and with the Slaughter of the Niobids — Com- 
parison with the " Sarcophagus of Alexander " — 
Representation of Erotes on Sarcophagi and Altars. 

Ix studying the oiBcial art of the principate of Hadrian, 
we seem to have lost sight of the continuous style which, 
on the column of Trajan, erected only three years be- 
fore the accession of Hadrian, had a£Porded so splendid 
an example of its narrative and artistic capabilities. 
But if the method was obscured for a while under the 
influence perhaps of the new Hellenism in fetshion in 
Imperial circles, we find it none the less deeply rooted 
now as a popular, and genuinely Roman, mode of 
representation. 

We must not look for it, however, on Imperial arches, 
but among humble monuments, such as the sculptured 
sarcophagi which, from the time of Hadrian onwards, 
were, owing to changing modes of burial, produced in 
great numbei*s. These sarcophagi escaped, within for^ 
gotten tombs, the destruction that overtook more 
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prominent works of art, and can thus help to fill up the 
gaps in our knowledge of Roman sculpture from the 
middle of the second century a.d. 

There are sarcophagi in almost every collection ; they 
can, moreover, so far as subject and composition are 
concerned, be conveniently studied in Robertas magni- 
ficent publication, while WickhoflP, Altmann,* and 
Riegl,f each contribute aesthetic observations of the 
first order, showing the importance of a class of 
monuments which has been absurdly neglected. 

Hadrianic Sarcophagi in the IjUeran. — To the 
period of Hadrian belong three of the finest Roman 
sarcophagi, which can be conveniently compared and 
studied since they are all in Room XIL of the 
Lateran (Helbig, 703, 704, 705), having indeed been 
found in the same tomb of the Vigna Lozano Argoli, 
not far from the Porta Viminalis, north of the railway 
station. Fortunately in this case the date is certified, 
for the sepulchral chamber was built of bricks, among 
which were found two with the dates 132 and 134 a.d., 
well, therefore, within the principate of Hadrian. 

The two sarcophagi, No. 799 (Helbig, 703), with 
the legend of Orestes, and No. 813 (Helbig, 705), 
with the "Slaughter of the Niobids,^ are peculiarly 
interesting as belonging to a class of compositions for 
whose sculptors Wickhoff claims that the " continuous 

* In the monograph "Architektnr und Omamentik der 
Antiken Sarcophagreliefs," so often alluded to. 
t *' Spatrdmische Kundtindastrie/' passim. 
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style ^ enabled them to infuse a renewed artistic vitality 
into themes otherwise outworn. 

In the earlier periods of antiquity poetry and art worked 
independently and creatively upon mjrthical material^ now 
the one^ now the other, inventing new motives. But in 
the third century of our era mythology had l<mg lost aM 
power of further development, so that artists following in 
the learned track common to the whole period kept to the 
nam^ves of the most celebrated poets^ which they sought 
to reproduce as fidthfully as possible in their works. Thus 
the works of the second and third centuries a.d. follow 
Homer or Pindar, .Sschylus or Euripides, much more lite- 
rally than did the works contemporary with those poets 
which treated of the same matter. It was only thanks to 
the continuous method of representation that this pechmtic 
proceeding became endowed with a wealth of fancy which 
makes the works of that time appear so living in com- 
parison with the illustrations of our modem books. — 
(«' Roman Art,"* p. 165.) 

Students should not fail to read WickhofTs brilUant 
analysis of the sarcophagus in the Hermitage with the 
legend of Orestes. We shall turn to the closely allied 
treatment of the same subjects in the Lateran example 
(Plate LXXVIII.). And first it is necessary to grasp that 
what we have before us is not one but four subjects, so 
closely interwoven that it is impossible to tell where the 
one subject b^ins and the other ends. Three mighty acts 
of a drama, the murder of iEgisthus, the murder of Cly- 
temnestra, the pursuit of the Furies, with, as an epilogue, 
the gracious indication of fin^veness and release to 
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come, are unfolded with such artistry that though the 
separate episodes are dear to our intelligence they are yet 
so blended as to offer to the eye a compact and closely 
connected scene. 

In the centre the murders of ^gisthus and Clytem- 
nestra are already accomplished fetcts. The usurper has 
fallen violently forward head downmost, his knees cau^t 
up by the back of his chair. To the right lies the dead 
or dying Clytemnestra in a quieter posture. Above, 
towers the exultant Orestes with Pylades at his side, 
while the old wrinkled nurse shrinks fix>m the hideous 
tragedy her old age has been forced to witness. Already 
from the right the Furies, with snake-encircled arms, 
move towards Orestes who, on the left, is seen. Hamlet- 
like, encountering the Ghost of his Father, a still, 
shrouded £gure within the shadowy hollow of the tomb. 
Then on the right Orestes grasps the tripod of Apollo 
the Deliverer, stepping lightly over a sleeping and soon 
to be pacified Erinys. 

On the left short side are seen the Shades of ^gisthus 
and Clytemnestra approaching Charon^s ferry-boat. On 
the right side, under a pine tree, lies an Erinys with 
torch and snake. Along the lid are unfolded the subse- 
quent adventures of Orestes in Tauris, again in the 
^'continuous style " : we see the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades at the shrine of Artemis, the recognition by 
Iphigeneia, the scene on the sea-shore, the battle by the 
ships, and Iphigeneia already embarked holding the 
sacred image in her hand (Robert, ^^ Die Antiken Sarco- 
phagreUefs,**^ ii., Plate LIV.). 
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We pass to the sarcophagus with the *^ Slaughter of 
the Niobids,^ and see at a glance that the principles of 
composition are the same. The first homogeneous im- 
pression is not in the least disturbed or lessened, but 
rather confirmed by a detailed examination. As in the 
sarcophagus of Orestes, so here the dominant motive 
occupies the centre. The note of terror and pathos is 
struck by the group of the frightened uprearing horse 
and the yoimg boy who, fallen piteously to earth, has 
his hand still entangled in the bridle. For it is in the 
midst of a joyous hunt — as on a well-known Pompeian 
wall-painting — ^that the beautiful sons of Niobe have 
been overtaken by the jealous arrows of Apollo and 
Artemis. (The gods themselves, by a naive contrivance 
of the sculptor, are shown on the lid of the sarcophagus, 
as diminutive figures supposed to be far away above 
the main scene.) But by the licence which the con- 
tinuous style makes appear logical, the slaying of the 
daughter is brought within the same cadre as that of 
the sons. Here to the right of the central group the 
aged nurse places her withered old hand on the breast of 
a young girl, who is already drooping under the mortal 
wound inflicted by the arrow in her side. (Plate LXXIX .) 

On the extreme right Niobe herself, an impersonation 
of majestic motherhood, framed within the arching 
drapery of her uplifted cloak, presses to herself her two 
youngest daughters — one little girl throwing her arms 
desperately about her mother^s neck. Between this and 
the central scene the triangular space is filled in with 
singular skill by a group of three Niobids on horseback » 
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massed up like an inverted pyramid. To the extreme 
left, balancing Niobe and her daughters, is Amphion in 
full armour, raising his shield to ward off the arrows 
from his youngest boy whom he holds between his 
knees ; his effort is in vain, for the child''s head droops, 
his little knees bend, his arms hang stark — the arrow of 
the god has found him out. 

Between Amphion and the centre, the bearded paeda- 
gogue appears twice ^* continuously,^ once endeavouring 
to shelter one of the younger Niobids, the second time 
supporting the wounded dying boy. On the shorter sides 
we see, on the right, Niobe sitting in desolate sorrow by 
the tomb of her children ; on the left a simple sylvan 
scene — a shepherd with his flock conversing with a 
nymph. I think it a mistake to try to bring this scene 
into direct relation with the other compositions. At 
most does it indicate the quiet landscape within which 
an unutterable tragedy is presently to be enacted. 

In presence of these two masterpieces it is idle to 
urge ^^ imitation of Hellenic or Hellenistic models,^ or 
to try to disparage the whole by pointing out that 
single motives and figures are borrowed from composi- 
tions reaching back as far as the fourth century b.c. 
We readily admit that the novelty is not one of t3rpes 
or motives (though as a fact the group of the rearing 
horse and fallen horseman on the sarcophagus of the 
Niobids seems composed, if not for this actual monu- 
ment, yet for this special rendering of the sceneX ^^^ 
maintain once more that it resides in the method of 
composition, in the subtle interweaving of the various 
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groups, in the strong contrasts of ** light and dark ^ 
obtained by so compressing the figures together that 
the intervening shadows or lights are intensified 
instead of diffused. The method pursued and its 
results will come out clearest if we recall the friezes 
of almost any Greek temple or the sculptured panels 
of the sarcophagi from Sidon. Take, for instance, 
the friezes of the Greeks and Amazons from the 
tempk of Apollo at Bassae (fifth century b.c.), or 
from the Mausoleum of Halikamassos (fourth cen- 
tury Bx.), both in th^ British Museum; or, again, the 
^^Lion Hunt of Alexander ^^ on the Sidonian sarco- 
phagus (late fourth century b.c.) at Constantinople. 
Any of these compositions — even the last, which is the 
most complex — breaks up easily into its constituent 
groups, but the Roman compositions cannot be thus 
disintegrated ; any attempt to isolate the groups results 
immediately in the dislocation of the whole. This is 
said, not to disparage either the one or the other art, 
but simply to point out that there, within the domain 
of composition, the Greeks had left unsolved and un- 
approached problems which were to attract the artists 
of Rome. It is, however, one form of homage rendered 
not only to works of genius, but to almost any work 
produced in a really great period of art, that it appears 
to us unsurpassed and unsurpassable. Moreover, if that 
particular work or that particular period becomes the 
object of our special study, we soon come to regard 
its achievements as a limit not to be transcended by 
subsequent effort. When we contemplate the sculpture 
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of Greece, with its clear contours and definite lines, its 
groups that overlap yet retain unobscured their own 
individual construction, it is difficult to realize and to 
remember that other aspects of form and of composition 
may be equally vital, and may appeal, and appeal suc- 
cessfully, to the artistic imagination of other periods. 

The composition of the scenes which decorate these 
sarcophagi is actually in the ^^ continuous ^ manner. Yet 
it shows in various respects a marked departure fix>m 
what we observed on the Trajan column. On the 
column lowness of relief was observed, that heavy 
shadows might not obscure the design, and the figures 
were all forced into one plane that all parts of the sub- 
ject might be equally distinct. Now on the sarcophagi 
we likewise have all the figures brought within the 
same distance from the eye — kept, that is, in the same 
plane—but the treatment of light and shadow differs 
entirely from that observed on the column. Where 
heavy shadows were carefully avoided, in the sarcophagi 
there is an obvious search for powerful contrasts of light 
and dark. The artist seems to be once more haunted 
by problems of space, by the desire to produce an effect 
of depth. But he does not revert to the perspectival 
manner attempted by the Flavian artists half a century 
before. He cuts deep into the surface to be decorated, 
and allows the figures to stand out almost free. That 
no sort of spatial perspective enters into his calcula- 
tions is evident from the fact that an animated and 
crowded composition is severely kept in one plane. A 
new conception of space has evidently arisen, perhaps 
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out of the failure of the earlier perspectival attempts. 
Instead of aiming at bringing the figures into correct 
spatial relations to the background and to one another, 
the background is practically obliterated, and an empty 
space substituted in its stead. Inside this space, as 
times goes on, figui*es will be arranged more and more 
as inside a nidie. Space never seems to have pre- 
sented itself to the ancient artist as an independent 
factor in itself within which figures move, but merely 
as a complement€try factor resulting from the cubic 
content of the figures which it siurounds ; in Ki^Ps 
own woi-ds: '*The history of art has to distinguish 
between two manifestations of tridimensional space — 
the cubic content which is a property of bodies, and 
the space which plays between them^ (^^ Das Holldndische 
Gruppen Portrat,'' p. 85). We shall have to admit with 
Kiegl that at this stage the relation of bodies to space 
is optic and not, as might appear to a superficial ob- 
server, the merely tactile or material relation of archaic 
art.* At the same time the tendency, always evident 
in the antique — to lay greater stress on the cubic than 
on the spatial aspect of the tridimensional problem 

* This meaning of Riegl's is best illustrated by reference to 
another monument— a pilaster in the Lateran, decorated with vine- 
leaves and clambering Erotes, published by Wickhoff ("Roman 
Art," Plate XI.). The character of its peculiar flattened relief 
had appeared to Wickhofif to indicate retrogression, because, as 
Riegl says, " he mistook the flattening of the relief for a return 
to archaism, although this flattening — unlike the Egyptian and 
archaic Greek — was not tactile but optic, and meant the sub- 
stitution of space for background" (" Spatromische Kunstin- 
dustrie/' p. 71. J^ote !)• 
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led, in Diocletianic-Constantinian sculpture to that 
^^ cubic isolation ^ of bodies in space, which, as we shall 
see, has of necessity many points in common with 
the old frontal presentment of figures and objects. 

This new manner of manipulating the background, 
through primarily inspired, I believe, by the desire to 
solve the spatial problem, was also the outcome, no 
doubt, of a novel apprehension of colour. The alter- 
nation of light and dark, produced by compressing the 
composition, was the sculptured imitation of the sharp 
juxtaposition of colom's made fashionable in Rome by 
eastern influences. These colouristic effects, which as 
Strzygowski* has shown were being skilfully adapted 
to sculptured ornament in Graeco-Syrian art, now seem 
to have infused a new life into Roman sculpture. 
Colour now became a factor not only in the treatment 
of relief but also in that of sculpture in the round. 

Of the same character as the two sarcophagi we have 
been considering are three others in Room XI. of the 
Lateran (Amelung-Holzinger, i. p. 159). One, with 
scenes from the legend of *^ Phaedra and Hippolytus,^ 
shows the hunting of Hippolytus combined with the 
scene in which he is brought before the love-lorn 
Phaedra (No. 77, Helbig, 699). On another are 
three scenes from the Myth of Adonis (No. 698, Helbig, 
769) ; the third represents the " Triumph of Dionysos 
and Ariadne.*" If we look back through Robert's 
publication it soon becomes evident that the same 

♦ In his work on " Mehatta." 
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mythological subjects were utilized again and again on 
sarcophagi — just as scenes of "leave-taking" are 
repeated on countless Greek stelai. What we must 
admire in the one as in the other case is the com- 
parative variety of the treatment, exact repetition 
at any rate being scarcely ever found. Yet like the 
stelai and the sepulchral altars, the majority of sarco- 
phagi were works of inferior order — often mere mason^s 
sculpture— nor, of course, do we always or even 
frequently find these compositions to be on the high 
artistic level of the two examples in the Lateran which 
we considered first. It would, however, be an error to 
suppose that all sarcophagi of the period betrayed 
identical tendencies. Among them are many which 
suggest in different ways the eclectic taste of the 
period. It is interesting, for instance, to compare with 
the Hiateran version of the Niobids, the Sarcophagus 
of the Vatican (Galleria de^ Candelabri) with the same 
legend. Here, indeed, the first impression is not of a 
continuous design closely woven out of light and 
shadow, but of linear groups lightly linked together. 
We should note the beautiful design of the lid, along 
which the bodies of the slain Niobids lie in natural 
poses and yet so as to form a sort of scroll-pattern. 

ErotesandkmdredSuhfects on Hadrianic and Antonine 
Sarcophagi, — Finally a third sarcophagus, in Room XII, 
of the Lateran (No. 806, Helbig, 704), brings us to a 
different class of representation^ but one equally charac- 
teristic of the Hadrianic and Antonine periods. Since 
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it belongs to the same tomb as the other two, its date is 
presumably the same. On the main panel it displays 
the familiar motive of garlands, supported by a satyr 
in the centre and by Love gods at the angles, with 
masks of Medusa in the hollow above the garland. 
But a fresher and more seductive motive, as often on 
sarcophagi (sarcophagus of the Niobids in the Vatican, 
for instance), adorns the lid, where eight boys, riding the 
most diverse animals, are enjoying a novel kind of sport 
The one rides a bear, another a bull, but the huge 
animal has fallen on its knee, and it is in vain that his 
rider attempts to pull him up by the t€dl ; yet another 
urchin has been thrown from his horse, another is 
mounting a donkey, another letting himself down from 
a panther. The wings have probably been forgotten 
by the sculptor, for these plucky little rogues must be 
the same love-gods whose Puck-like freaks are so 
familiar in the art of the period (above, p. 242). In 
effect we see one winged Eros riding a lioness, and then 
at the close the winner, proudly waving his palm 
branch, advances on a lion. Slight as these subjects 
are they strike a charming note amid the more serious 
themes of Roman art. 

The Erotes and their pranks had been favourite 
themes from Hellenistic days, but in the second century 
they acquire fresh importance. From merepuiti they grow 
to the stature almost of adolescents. They no longer 
hover in the air, lightly catching up the fluttering . 
garlands, but stand on the ground at the angle of the 
altars or sarcophagi, acting as real supporters to the 
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heavy trailing foliage. Their frolics are no longer con- 
fined to the sides of an altar {cf, Ara from Ostia, 
p« 241), or to the lid of a sarcophagus, as in the 
Lateran example, but cover the main panels also. To 
this class must be referred the well-known sarcophagi 
in Athens, with dancing and revelling cupids ( 1 180-1 183 
in Room XI. of the Central Museum). One indeed has 
revelled only too well, and has to be supported by his 
more sober companion — ^a humorous incident parodied 
from the groups of Bacchus and Silenus.* 

Within the same cycle of representations should be 
placed, I think, the charming octagonal ash chest of 
Lucius Lucilius Felix in the Capitoline Museum (Helbig, 
440 ; Altmann, 105 ),t on seven sides of which is repre- 
sented a robust Donatellesque Eros, the eighth side being 
taken up by the inscription. One Eros plays the double 
flute, a second the simple pipe, a third the cithara, 
while two of their companions, holding torches or 
wreaths, dance to the tune. Again, one little fellow is 
busy negotiating a torch taller than himself, while the 
seventh, closely wrapped up in his filmy cloak, his head 
still crowned with the festal wreath, has left the gay 
thiasos and is going home, holding his tiny lantern to 
light him on his way. Above, at each of the angles, 
hangs a mask from which are suspended delicate vine- 

* A replica of the group exists on the fragment of a similar 
sarcophagus in the collection of Sir Frederick Cook at Richmond. 
On this class of sarcophagi, see Matz in Arch. Zeitung, xxx., 
1872, p. II. 

t Cf, Petersen's dating of sarcophagi with kindred subjects, 
Annali delV Instituto, i860, p. 207 ff. 
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leaves. This dainty masterpiece alone should suffice to 
compel us to revise the current notions as to the coarse- 
ness and absence of taste of Roman art, or of art in the 
Roman period. A similar delightful phantasy pervades 
a beautiful sarcophagus of the Villa Albani (Robert, 
ii. i), representing the *^ Marriage Feast of Peleus and 
Thetis.'' The bridegroom, with the veiled bride at his 
side, is seated Zeus-like on a throne receiving his dis- 
tinguished guests, who advance in procession, each with 
his wedding-gift. On the left short side, moreover, is 
depicted in the spirit of the aforementioned sarcophagi, 
an Eros holding a parasol over his head and riding a 
dolphin. There is here a close and direct imitation of 
Greek models, especially in the spacing and distribution 
of the figures. But the depth of modelling and the 
technical execution point to the period we have just 
been studying, while the fashion of the women's hair is 
already that of the Antonine dynasty.* 

These classicizing tendencies were not a mere re- 
action or revival without further influence on the real 
trend of Roman art. The direct copying from the 
Greek — a branch of the subject which does not come 
within oui* present scope — and imitations of the Greek, 
such as we have considered both in the round and in 
relief, influenced the genuinely Roman continuous style, 
and the two combined were the main factors in the art 
of the coming Antonine period. 

* Altmann, p. 102 f. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE ANTONINE PERIOD 

The Prindpates of Antoninas Pins (138-Z6Z) and of 
Marcns Anrelius (161-180) — Relief in the Palazzo Ronda- 
nini— The Basis of the Column of Antoninus Pius— The 
Aurelian Column commemorating the Wars of 174 and 176 
— The Panels on the Attic of the Arch of Constantine and 
in the Palazzo dd Conservatori->Reliefs at Vienna from 
an Honorary Monument to Marcus Aurelius in Ephesus — 
Reliefs in the Palazzo Spada. 

Although the principate of Antoninus Pius lasted for 
twenty-three years, there are comparatively few monu- 
ments which can be referred to it with certainty. The 
portraiture of the period we shall consider later. In 
the Palazzo Rondanini, however, are two reliefe * which 
may be attributed with tolerable certainty to the period 
of Antoninus. The better preserved of the two is repro- 
duced on Plate LXXXI. The background is entirely 
covered by a landscape setting. A steep rock crowned 
with buildings rises from a river. From a hole in 
the rock a snake darts forward towards a fountain 
indicated by water flowing from a large urn turned on 
its side. Below runs the river, presumably the Tiber, 

• Rdm Mittheil, 1836, i. 167-172, Plates IX., X. (von Duhn). 
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and the river-god himself appears amid his own waters. 
With his right hand he holds up a bowl to catch the 
water from the mn, with the intent, doubtless, of offer- 
ing it for the snake to drink. In his left hand he 
holds a reed. A similar scene occurs on a medallion of 
Antoninus Pius,* where, however, the snake springs 
into the river from a ship which is seen on the left. 
Neither subject has as yet been satisfactorily explained, 
thou^ the allusion must be to the introduction into 
Rome of the cult of Asclepios, who is here symbolized 
by his sacred snakcf The date of the relief is proved 
by the medallion, but the workmanship also presents 
stylistic and technical points of resemblance to other 
works of the Antonine period. The head of the river- 
god, for instance, recalls in contour and in the treat- 
ment of hair and beard that of the barbarian who 
advances to meet Marcus Aurelius on the panel in the 
Conservatori (Plate XC. , Fig. i), while the landscape 

* Grneber, "Roman Medallions in the British Mnsemn,*' 
Plate VIII. 

t The medallion is interpreted by von Dohn (op, cit.) as the arrival 
of the sacred snake at his island on the Tiber, and the scene on the 
relief as showing the snake already establidied in the island and 
coming ont to drink at the sacred well. But Dressel, in the ZHt' 
schfift fUr Numismatih, 1899, PP* 32~36» rightly contends that the 
steep rock both of the relief and the coin cannot represent the flat, 
low*lying "isola Tiberina." He suggests that the locality re* 
presented is the Aventine, since HCllsen (in DtssirtoMtotu deUa 
Pontifica Acadimia Romana, 1895, ^^ ^53 ^*) ^^^ already proved 
that on the coin the arches seen on the left were not, as 
supposed by von Duhn, those of a bridge, bnt represent the navdtia 
where the ships from Ostia were docked after discharging their 
cargoes. 
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background has many details of rendering in common with 
certain Antonine reliefs in the Palazzo Spada (p. 296). 
Of the second relief, also in the Palazzo Rondanini, only 
the fragment of a female figure seated in a ship is 
antique. These two panels may once have formed part 
of a larger series illustrating certain episodes in the 
Roman cult of Asclepios.'^ 

The Bans of the Column of Antoninus Pius. — ^The 
sculptures on this basis commemorate the apotheosis of 
Antoninus, and therefore belong properly to the period 
of his successor. The Antonine column stood not far 
frt>m the Aurelian, close to the Piazza del Monte Citorio. 
The inscription records that it was set up to Antoninus 
by his " sons," M€U*cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus.t It 
was of plain granite, and carried a statue of the 
deified emperor. The pedestal now stands in the 
spacious apse of the Giardino della Pigna of the 
Vatican (Amelung, ** Vaticanische Sculpturen,^ p. 883, 
No. 223).^ On the front panel of the basis is the 
apotheosis of the imperial couple, who are shown in 
half length borne up to heaven on the outstretched 
wings of a winged male figure. The design is similar to 
that of the Apotheosis qfPlotina on the Hadrianic panel 
in the Conversatori (Plate LXXI. Fig. 2). The nude 
genius is boldly made to cut across the design, recalling 
in this the figure that bears the deified Augustus on the 

* For the cult of Asclepios in Rome, see Preller, '* Romische 
Mythologie," pp. 406-408. 
t For the inscription see Dessau, vol. i. p. 88, No. 347. 
X The description is by Petersen. 
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cameo in Paris. He carries the globe, symbol of power, 
encircled by the snake, sjrmbol of eternity. On either 
side of the deified couple, just above the wings of the 
genius, fly the eagles as emblems of the Consecraiio. 
Below, on the left, reclines a youth impersonating 
the Camjms Martius with the obelisk of Augustus 
{gnomon in campo*) in his lap. On therightsits Roma, 
leaning on her shield, which bears as emblem the wolf 
suckling the twins. At the back of the basb is the 
inscription. The reliefs of the two sides are decorated 
with identiccd representations of the military display 
or decurlfio that took place on the oocasicm of an 
imperial deification. In the centre are two groups of 
foot-soldiers, each led by a standard-bearer; around 
this central group a troop of cavalry gallop in a manner 
which to the modem spectator irresistibly suggests a 
merry-go-round at a village fair. Yet when we once 
get over the first slightly ridiculous impression, we 
become aware that a fine and pleasing movement per- 
vades the composition. The swiftly galloping horses, 
the flying draperies and standards, are full of animation, 
and not unworthy of the sculptor of the splendid 
central group on the front face. The figures stand out 
free, and are quaintly placed, either in groups or singly, 
on little ledges which project from the background. 

The three sides of the pedestal are peculiarly instruc- 
tive as showing the mixed theories as to the treatment 
of background which floated before the imagination of 
artists, and among which they had not yet made a 

♦ PUny, Nai, Hist,, xxxvi. 7a. 
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definite selection. On the front face the. background is 
treated purely neutrally, according to the old classic 
convention. Locality is indicated allegorically by the 
figures of Roma and of the Campus with his obelisk, 
and not, as on the Antonine relief previously considered, 
by the further introduction of the actual landscape. 
The background is looked upon merely as surface to be 
decorated ; moreover, the aesthetic ground Une^ as in 
earlier classical art, coincides with the material or tactile 
ground line. There is no attempt, I mean, to give 
depth, by the help of perspective, to the ground iq)on 
which sit the figures of Rqma and the Campus. In the 
composition of the sides, on the other hand, we are 
again face to fieu^ with spatial problems. The method 
employed is a dual one. The background is again 
treated neutrally — is not brought, that is, into any 
optic or aesthetic relation to the figures that move 
against it ; yet an obvious attempt is made to bring the 
figures into spatial relations to one another. The artist 
tries to convey the impression which we should receive 
in real life of circling horsemen — ^to show the men as 
they vanish towards the background and reappear again 
to the front. If we find it difficult at first to realize 
his intention, it is owing to the absence of relative 
proportions which is characteristic of art at this period, 
and which, as Riegl has pointed out, - constitutes its 
main flaw to a modem eye. It is, however, probable 
that the art-type of these particular military evolutions 
was more or less fixed. As late as the fourth century 
A»D» similar groups of horsemen appear on the sarco- 
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{diagus of St. Helena, the mother of Constantine (m 
the Sala m Fornoa di Croce Grreca m the Vatican; 
Helbig, 326). 

The Column of Marcus AureUuu. — ^The basis of the 
Antonine column already belongs to the principate 
of Marcus , Aurelius. It is time to turn to the second 
great manifestation of the continuous style, the column 
erected to commemorate the military exploits of this 
emperor. Tliis grand monument has been worthily 
published at the cost of the Grerman Emperor (^^ Die 
Marcus Saule auf Piazza Colonna,^ i80y plates, with 
text by Calderini, Petersen, and von Domaszewski). 

Though this column stands in the most frequented 
piazza of modem Rome, it is even less known and less 
appreciated than that of Trajan. This may be due in 
part to its greater mutilation, though the real cause of 
n^lect lieB in the period to which it belongs. Erected 
full seventy-five years after its Trajanic predecessor, the 
Aurelian column is considered to belong to a period of 
complete decadence. Anything sculptured as late as the 
end of the second century a.d. is a priori "poor,'' 
" coarse," ^ lifeless,'* *^ meaningless,'' " schematic,'* and so 
on. Moreover, the very scholars who, when dealing 
with the Trajan column, were somewhat niggardly in 
tiieir praise, and tried to prove at once a servile 
imitation of Greek models and a total disr^ard of 
classic rules, forget all this when they approach the 
Aurelian column. For them, the Trajan column, viewed 
from their new standpoint, becomes the classic model, 

s 
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and the Aurdian artists receive twofold censure — at 
one time as mere imitators of their Trajanic {pre- 
decessors, and at another because they dare depart from 
the Trajanic model. 

The two columns are of identical height (loo ft.), 
but as the Aurelian column supported the group of 
Marcus Aurelius and Faustina, instead of the single 
statue of the emperor, it tapers less than the Trajanic, 
and produces, accordingly, a more massive and less 
soaring effect. For the probable aspect of the basis in 
antiquity we only have the conjectural plan of Calderini,* 
but a series of prints taken in the Renaissance shows its 
condition before the drastic " restoifttion'' of 1589. A 
print of Enea Vico,for instance, executed in i55o,t shows 
the mutilated base, its three upper courses and its fifth 
lower course of masonry denuded of their outer casing, 
but the fourth course still decorated with the Emperor^s 
^^ Triumph ^ : on the left the homage of the vanquished 
chiefs, on the right the preparations for the sacrifice. 
This was the principal face ; from other prints we learn 
that the other sides were decorated by Victories sup- 
porting garlands. Beyond what these prints tell us 
we can surmise nothing very positively as to the antique 
appearance of the plinth, except that it was something 
like twice the height of that of the Trajanic column, 
and that it must have carried the inscription. In 1589, 
by order of Pope Sixtus V., the architect Domenico 

* This is Petersen's theory of the greater massiveness of the 
Aurelian column ("Marcus Saule," p. iz ; </. "Rom./' p. 71). 
Calderini (** Marcus Saule," p. 29) has a different reason. 

f Petersen, ** Marcus Saule/' p. 9. 
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Fontana (i543-i6i4)was entrusted with the restoration 
of the column. Incredible though it seems, Fontana 
appears to have actually chiselled away the reliefs of 
the fourth course, and to have cased the pedestal as we 
see it now. The long modem inscriptions were then 
disposed on the four sides, and at the same time the 
column, which had long lost its antique imperial group, 
received a colossal statue of St. Paul as a pendant to 
the St. Peter on the column of Trajan. Tliis modem 
casing is level with the present soil of the piazza, so that 
part of the antique basis remains buried. 

The column itself rests on a torus decorated with oak 
leaves. The spirals start at once, as on the Trajanic 
column, and reach the top in twenty-three windings. 
The band of relief is divided in the centre, as on tiie 
earlier column, by a Victory adorning a trophy. We 
thus evidently have two different but consecutive cam- 
paigns, the first of which must be the Grerman war of 
171 and the second the Sarmatian war of 173-175. But, 
beyond this, certainty of historical interpretation fails us. 
The German type, with regular features, dignified gesture 
and high round skull, predominates in the first series, 
while in the second we get the Sarmatians, with flat, 
sloping forehead, open mouth, tangled hair and beard.* 
Yet the two types intermingle, and the celebrated 
pictiure with the " Miracle of the Rain," which occurred 
in the second war, is actually placed among episodes of 
the first. Evidently the events are only loosely con- 

* Petersen, "Marcus Saule," p. 46; cf. Stuart Jones in 
"P.B.S.R.,"iii.257. 
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nected with historic fact, and Mr. Stuart Jones is 
doubtless right in seeing in the relie&of the column ^a 
selection of t^ical scenes and operations grouped 
according to the people involved in the war/^ In the 
following rapid survey of the reliefs we will barely touch 
on these mooted points, but describe the actual scene 
before our eyes,pointing out individualities and novelties 
of treatment as well as affinities with the Trajan column. 
It is again Professor Petersen, who has done for the 
Aurelian column what he has dcme for nearly every 
Roman monument of importance, who shall be our 
guide.* 

A. The First War, 169-172 a.d. 

As in the column of Trajan^ so here^ a quiet river scene 
marks the locality at the opening of the campaign. Forts 
and houses are seen on the river's bank ; a long palisade 
that stretches in front of the houses^ and the stacks of wood 
and of hay^ are ready for the use of the army. Soon 
armed sentinels appear, posted all along the palisade 
(I., Plates 5-7). Then, on much mutilated slabs, are signs 
of river traffic. A city (Camuntum) can just be made out 
in the background, and on the river the Roman transport- 
boats, with soldiers and army baggage, &c. (II., Plates 
8-9A). At the point where high rocky ground bounds the 
scene on the right, the river-god Danube is seen within his 
cave, encouraging with a gesture of his right hand the 

* The Roman numbers refer to Petersen's division by scenes ; 
for the convenience of the reader reference is also made occasionaUy 
to Bruckmann*s plates. As in the case of the Trajanic, so also in 
that of the Aurelian column, it is of great advantage to loek through 
the prints of Bartoli and of Piranesi. 
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Roman army to pass a bridge of boats.* Immediately to 
the right we see the army emerging from behind the rocky 
ground, passing under the arch at the head of the bridge^ 
and coming out again from under the second arch at the 
lower end (HI., Plates 9-10). It is instructive to place 
side by side photographs or prints of this crossing of the 
Danube as treated on the Trajanic and Aurelian columns, 
in order to appreciate precisely the points of resemblance 
and divergence in the two compositions. On the Aurelian 
column there is less detail; the soldiers do not, as on the 
Trajanic, carry their provisions and lighter baggage, but 
are simply fully armed. On the other hand, their features 
are more highly individualized than on the earlier column, 
where the artists were content to repeat a few typical faces. 
The troops march in three ranks, and this compression of 
the movement also tends to produce a greater variety of 
line ; the effect is less measured and rhythmical, but more 
animated and unconstrained. The passage of the arches 
is almost tumultuous ; beyond the first a soldier turns round 
as if attracted by the noise behind him. This movement, 
as well as that of the soldiers still under the arch^ differs 
totally from the quieter pace of the soldiers within the 
arch on slab 12 of the Trajan column. Both at the first 
and second arches the movement is kept in . check by 
the harmony of the design, while the curves of plumes, 
helmets, and of the horns, skilfully repeat the lines of the 
arch. At the second arch a spear slants bravely upwards, 
cuts across the curves, and, by its sharp contrasting note, 
prevents any monotony of effect. 

Marcus, his face unfortunately mutilated beyond recog- 
nition, is seen at the head of his army, with an officer at 
* Cf, the similar motive on the Trajan column, Scene 11. 
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each side. In the elderly man to his le 

recognize Pompeianus^ the husband of his c 

I prefer Mr. Stuart Jones's interpretatic 

(who appears by the side of Marcus in i 

ferred to the arch of Constantine (p. 293) as M. a. 

Bufus^ the prcefectus prcdorio). 

Soon we see Marcus standing with his staff on a rock^ 
ledge^ where he delivers an allocutio to the soldiery grouped 
behind (IV., Plates ii-i2a). The next slabs are much 
mutilated — ^the army move towards a camp (V., Plate 1 2), 
the high walls of which appear on the right ; outside we 
can just make out traces of the procession of the stuwe- 
tauriUa (Plate 13A). Then the onward march is resumed 
towards a locality deserted by the enemy, which the 
Romans apparently proceed to destroy. In the foreground 
on the right are horses grazing (VII., Plates 13B-14). 
The army, however, cannot have been far off, for in 
Scene VIII. we see the emperor outside his tent, accom- 
panied by the usual staff. He receives the submission 
of the German chiefs, while two Germans lie dead in the 
foreground (Plate 15). Then Marcus, standing on raised 
ground, with Bassaeus and another on either side of him, 
appears to read from a roll an edict to the soldiery (IX., 
Plate I 6a). Further on a river rushes down ; on the left 
bank four rough looking Germans, with large stones in 
the folds of their cloaks (X., Plate i6b), watch for an 
opportunity of throwing their missiles at the Roman 
emperor, who, with his guard, is seen on the right bank 
issuing from a fortified camp. This second scene is of 
singular beauty, showing a sense of spatial composition in 
advance of the Trajan column. The unusual tolerance of 
empty space enables the artist to establish a finer and 
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more correct relatknt between the ports of hii composition. 

The tierlike amngement of figores is adopted for the 

soldiers within the fort, but the emperor and his gnard 

stand out as a completely disengaged group, rendered 

!e of crowding ; yet they are sIdlfuUy 

of the fortress by the motive of the 

distribuUon recalls the groaping in 

by Duccio of Siena (Plate ija). 

of the fort we are introduced to a 

Bupematural element which makes 

for the first time on this column. 

ttempting to scale the Roman fort 

scaffolding, but a great thunderbolt 

:he assailants to earth, and sets the 

the right Marcus, who has been 

rements, stops to point significantly 

le which has befallen the barbarians 

ms mt coiUra koifium macktmanmiiim 

ci," 24); intercession has evoked 

The picture illustrates a sort of imperial 

this should be a theme of art brings us 

le Christian subjects which were destined 

it the pagan (i^b). 

icenes (XII.-XV., Plate 18-30) are much 

:r some skirmishing between the Romans 

If.) we see the empieror (XIII.), wrapped 

in the ample toga and with head veiled, offering sacrifice 

at a tripod altar for the safe convoy of his army, who can 

be made out crossing the river in boats. Immediately 

beyond, Marcus reappears (XIV.). Seated on the military 

* " By bis prarert he brought down lightning from heaven 

against the enemies' contrivance, ' ' 
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fmldstool, with his usual officers^ he surveys from a naiund 
eminence the march of his cavahy in a mountainous 
region. He is seen immediately after (XV.) at the head 
of his troops ; Bassaeus is at his side^ and his horse is led 
by a page. But the tent above indicates that the troops 
halt (XVI.) almost at once. Yet not for long, for in the 
next picture they reappear ready for the march, though 
for some reason, not at once apparent, they stand stilL 
Above, a camp ox lies dead or dying ; a second ox seems 
to spring wildly upon his comrade. The next scene will 
show that a distressing drought causes the troops to delay 
and destroys the cattle. But heaven helps the Ronuuis 
once more. The clouds burst, and Jupiter Pluvius him* 
self, stretching his great winged arms, shakes down rain 
upon the troops from his mighty limbs.* 

. . . Madidis Notus evolat alls 
Terribilem picea tectus caligine vultum. 
Barba gravis nimbis : canis fluit unda capillis. t 

Ovid, " Metam.," i. 264. 

The torrential downpour brings life and refreshment 
to the Romans, but death and drowning to the enemyi 
whose horses and men are seen on the right piteously 
borne down the mountain clefts. The episode has a 
touch of Old Testament fierceness. The torrents that 
benefit the Romans while destroying their foes recall 
the exultation with which the Old Testament writer 
narrates how the waters of the Red Sea parted to let the 
Israelites pass, but closed over the Pharaonic host. 

♦ C/. Cassius Dio 71, 8. 

t '* Notus flies forth on wings all dripping wet, his awful face veiled 
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The artistic tjrpe may be influenced indirectly at 
least by reminiscence of tlie Jupiter CaAus in the battle 
of Tapae of the Trajan column (Scene XXV.). But the 
progress towards greater expressiveness is obvious. 
The Trajanic god, looking serenely out of the sky, is 
still akin to the Hellenic Zeus ; he has the calm dignity 
of figures which) like the Nile of the Vatican or the 
Tiber of the Louvre, are traditional Olympian types 
turned into nature divinities by the addition of external 
attributes. The rain-god of the Aurelian column 
bears in his melancholy, riddled countenance some 
touch of ^^ the man of sorrows.^ The pathos is that of 
the '^ Holy Face " of the Sndarium rather than that of 
Lysippian or Hellenistic gods, and in the serious, all- 
embracing gesture of the outstretched limbs there is a 
certain analogy to the mediseval Maier Misericardioe, 
the Mighty Mother who stretches out her cloak to 
shelter the needy supplicants above whom she towers 
protectively. 

The slab owes its great fame to the fact that it was 

long supposed to illustrate a Christian miracle. The 

prodigy of the rain was attributed to the prayers of a 

Christian legion, in gratitude for whose intercession 

Marcus then sumamed the legion the Ftdmmaia,''^ As 

a fact, a l^on with this name had existed in the 

Roman army as far back as the principate of Augustus. 

Although the emperor does not appear in so prominent 

a place in the scene with the storm as he does in that 

behind a dark mist. Thick clouds hang heavy on his beard ; the 
water streams from his white hairs." 
* See the admirable account in Kenan's **Marc AurMe,**p. 273 ff. 
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where the enemy^s scaffolding is destroyed, it yet seems 
to me likely that the artists had in their mind the 
version which attributed the rain also to the direct 
intervention of Marcus — wis pluvia impetrata ctim sUi 
laborareni (** he obtained rain for his people when they 
were tormented by thirst ").* 

After the miraculous episode^ the warlike narrative 
is resumed at once. In XVII. Marcus, standing on a 
natural eminence, receives the submission of German tribes, 
among whom appear numerous children. Then, passing 
over some badly mutilated reliefs, interpreted as the 
capture of the house and family of a German chief 
(XVIII., XIX.), we come once more to Marcus and his 
staff (Plate 26b) ; they stand outside the Imperial tent 
watching a convoy of captives moving off to the left. An 
extensive scene follows, in which the Romans pillage and 
destroy a large German village, setting fire to the huts. 
The distracted enemy pray for help, while in the foreground 
their women and children make a piteous attempt at 
escape. Marcus appears amid the desolate scene, and, 
while the soldiers continue their work of destruction, the 
mild philosopher - emperor actually suffers a German 
captive to be beheaded in his presence. We next 
see him outside his richly-draped tent, and Roman 
guards bring in the captured German prince, followed 

* The account of the "miracle" given by Cassius Dio, IxxL 8, 
should be carefully compared. For the different versions see 
Renan, of, cit,, and Harnack in theSUxungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy, 1894, pp. 835 ff. To the authorities cited by Boissevain 
in his edition of Dio, iiL p. 259, should be added K. Praechter, in 
Byxantiniuhe Ztitschrifl, 1905, pp. 257-259. 
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by his wife^ who wears a long tunic closely draped 
about her (XXL). 

XXII. — In this scene the emperor with his staff parleys 
across a stream with the Crerman envoys on the opposite 
bank (Plate 30). The result of this conference appears 
in the following scene, where Roman and German soldiers 
combine to fight against Sarmatian tribes (XXIII.). At 
this point the mutilation of the relief and the sameness of 
the episodes is such that it will be sufficient to review them 
rapidly. XXIV. — The Roman army on the march ward off 
an attack in their rear. XXV. — The aggressors are taken 
prisoners. XXVI. — ^The emperor heads his troops. 
XXVII. — He dashes up a steep hill with his stafi; scat- 
tering the enemy as he forces his way through them. 
XXVIII. — The Romans once more cross a river in boats, 
and arrive at a fortified camp, outside which Marcus offers 
a sacrifice^ probably to secure their safe passage across a 
narrow bridge of boats. XXIX. — After passing the bridge 
they at once encounter the enemy. Another scene of 
sacrifice occurs (XXX.). Marcus, with veiled head and a 
roll in his left hand, stands with the libation cup in his 
right ; behind is the camillus with his incense box. Close 
to Marcus, on his left, and as if speaking to him confiden- 
tially, is a bearded old man, perhaps one of his philosopher 
friends. The group offers a curious analogy to that of the 
Betrayal qfJesiu by Judas, From the right advance two 
of the sacrificial triad, the bull and the ram. In a fine 
scene (XXXI.), where overcrowding is carefully avoided, 
the emperor enters into a treaty with two German chiefs, 
each taking the oath by holding up the first two fingers of 
the right hand. XXXII. — After a delay, during which 
the emperor, with his staff above^ and a group of soldiers 
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below^ seem engaged in discussion^ the Romans gallop 
forward with the emperor at their head. Thej reach a 
river, which thej cross in boats (XXXIV., Plate 4Ia). 
The quaint conventionality in the rendering of rivers 
and other landscape already noted on the Trajan column 
is still further emphasised on the Aurelian. The 
next slabs (Plate 41B and nearly all 42 a) are modem 
restorations. After marching and countermarchmg 
(XXXV. and XXXVI.) Marcus (XXXVII.) appears in 
front of his tent, watching the further progress of his 
army. But immediately he reappears on the right, almost 
facing his own self. The emperor, with two standard- 
bearers, is seen halting. He has apparently reached the 
camp, while the troops are repelling a Sarmatian attack in 
their rear (XXXIX.) ; and in the next picture the same 
Sarmatian horsemen, with the characteristic wild hair, 
implore mercy (XL.). Then follows a number of restored 
slabs (Plates 47B, 48A), till we come to the beautiful scene 
on Plate 48B (XLI.), in which Marcus, with the roll 
in his left hand, receives an aged chieftain, who presses 
his right hand to his heart and bows his head. To this 
scene succeeds another of curious interest, though so 
mutilated that it is hard to make out anything beyond its 
main lines. In the upper part {i.e., in the background) 
are four figures seated, fronting the spectator, and appa- 
rently watching a ceremony that takes place in the fore- 
ground. Here a young man clad in armour is seated, and 
turns to clasp the knees of the emperor, whose mutilated 
form can just be made out above, with the leather thongs 
of his cuirass showing beneath the military cloak. Marcus 
touches with his right hand the shoulder of a bearded 
man, who is laying his own right hand on the brow of the 
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youth. This strange episode, which strikes one with 
surprise in the midst of the camp and battle scenes, has 
not yet been explained (XLII.). 

Again the Romans surprise a settlement of the enemy 
(XLIII.), and are seen galloping in pursuit (XUV.) of 
the fugitives, who surrender in Scene XLV. ; they have 
been caught in a marsh, indicated by the high picturesque 
reeds. A Sarmatian settlement is next punished and 
plundered (XLVI.), and the inhabitants captured (XLVII.). 
The slabs in this part are much restored. We next see 
Marcus ordering his troops to pursue the enemy through 
the marsh (XLVIII.), and presently he himself receives 
envoys (XLIX.) — a beautiful scene, which emulates without 
servilely imitating the magnificent reception of the con- 
quered tribes on the column of Trajan (above, p. 184). 
From the right a number of Germans, two of them 
mounted, make their appearance, closely followed by 
Roman soldiers, who advance from a fort, to keep watch 
probably, rather than with aggressive intent Immediately 
to the right appears a second similar fort, which the 
Romans storm successfully (L.). Then the emperor once 
more receives a foreign chief (LI.) — a scene in which the 
splendid pose and modelling of the group of guards seen 
from the back should be specially noted. Another tribe is 
attacked, and Sarmatians surrender (LIII.). The Romans 
next attack a fortress, and are seen assailing it by forming 
themselves into a mighty testudo (LIV. cf. p. 183, on the 
Trajan column). Finally the emperor on the suggutui 
addresses the army, who form a noble and well arranged 
group below (LV.). Trophies and a Victory writing 
on her shield separate the German campaign from the 
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B. The Second War, 174-176 a.d. 

The sculptures of the second part of the column illus- 
trate in the main the events of the Bellum SamuUicum of 
174-176 A.D. The student is^ however^ so familiar by 
now with the continuous narrative method that for the 
second campaign it will not be necessary to do more than 
glance rapidly at the most striking compositions. On 
Plate 68a should be noted the curious rendering of the 
boats by superposition^ with regular intervening spaces 
filled by the wave-lines which indicate the Danube 
(Scene LX.). A striking group of German captives 
appears in LXI. (Plate 69A); they stand awaiting the 
moment of execution (Plate 70A) in attitudes directly in- 
fluenced by the captives of Trajanic art (p. 228 f.). The 
woman sorrowfully leaning her cheek against her left hand^ 
and the woman with her hands clasped in front of her in 
dignified grief, are especially worthy of notice. Superb, 
too, is the head, with its noble features, already rigid in 
death> of the decapitated German on Plate 69B. In Scene 
LXIII. (Plate 72a) two Romans despatch a German chief. 
The group recalls in movement and pose the death of 
Decebalus on the Trajan column. In Scene LXIV» 
(Plate 74a) is a fine group, with an oak-tree as centre, of 
the capture and execution of German chiefs. The skilful 
transition from the galloping cavalry to the standing 
soldiers who present to Marcus the heads of the slain 
enemy should be noted (LXVI., Plate 75). In Scene 
LXXIII. (Plate 82) another fine group of female captives 
appears among the train of hostages. In Scene LXXV. 
(Plate 83) the emperor is seen pouring the libation over 
the flame of an altar. The composition of the auxiliary 
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cavalry shown at full gallop in Scene LXXVIII. (Plate 87) 
is noteworthy^ because of the looser spacing of the 
groups. 

In LXXXI. (Plate 92A) is a composition more in the 
style of a Sienese Quattrocentist than of what is usually 
known as the antique. We see the tents and the watch- 
men above the walls of a fortified camp. To the left a 
soldier issues from a gate ; in fronts outside the camp, 
Marcus, with hand raised in a gesture afterwards borrowed 
by Christian art for that of benediction, stands between 
his two officers somewhat like a medieval Christ between 
Peter and Paul(c/*. Scene CI.). 

In LXXXIV., LXXXV., after the crossing of a bridge, 
Roman soldiers seize German women and children, while 
above, a splendid captive princess sits, with her daughter 
by her side, in a chariot drawn by oxen (Plate 96A). In 
Scene XCIII. we get an interesting presentment of the 
march of the Roman army with its artillery and its 
waggons. In XCVII. the Roman soldiers capture and 
slay Sarmatian women, who pathetically try to defend 
themselves. In CI. (Plate iioa) we have another scene 
in a fortified camp recalling the previous composition on 
92A. This time Marcus and his officers are seen within, 
above the walls. A ramp with steps leads on each side to 
the camp gates seen above. At the central gate, in the 
foreground, a sentinel enters hurriedly to give warning of 
approaching danger (see Petersen, p. 88). 

A magnificent group occurs in CIV. (Plate II3A), of a 
woman with her young son clinging to her. Further 
battle scenes (among which the storming of a Roman camp 
by the barbarians, and the repulse of the latter) lead to the 
final conquest and pacification of the barbaric tribes, and. 
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as on the Tcajan column, the great war closes on a pastord ^| 
note. / 

I have already said that the Aurelian column has been 
made the subject of close comparison with the Tra- 
janic, to the disadvantage of the latter. In the short 
analysis given above I have here and there indicated 
obvious points of resemblance in composition, grouping, 
gesture and other motives, and this enumeration might 
have been prolonged almost indefinitely, for it is the 
peculiarity of art, especially in the antique phase, to 
be content with the repetition of external formulas 
which have been tested and found satisfactory. Great 
art economizes its forces and applies itself to the dis- 
covery of new formulas only when the older ones begin 
to fail in suggestiveness, and have to be discarded 
because they no longer answer present purposes. But 
while using the same or similar formulas, a great artist 
or a great school of artists, spiritually in touch with 
their subject, will know how to invest it each time with 
a new meaning. If the informing spirit were more closely 
studied and observed, we would not at once assume 
that an art is derived, and has accordingly neither 
originality nor significance because it accepts forms 
handed down firom the art of preceding generations, or 
perhaps borrowed from that of other peoples. 

There assuredly is, as there could not fail to be, a 
marked resemblance of composition between the reliefe 
of the two columns. But this resemblance is only 
superficial. The points of divergence are more and 
further reaching than appear at first sight. I have 
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tried, when analyzing the first passage of the Danube, 
to show how a student may learn to grasp and under- 
stand divergence of artistic conception between two 
similar episodes rendered according to a same external 
convention. The whole Aurelian column, as a fact, 
shows different aims and methods to those <^ the 
Trajanic artists, though the continuous style of pic- 
torial narrative employed for the decoration of the 
one and of the other column forms an obvious link 
between the two. On the later monument the con- 
tinuous style is employed once again in obedience to 
decorative necessities, as being the method best adapted 
to an unbroken spiral band of relief. But it is no 
longer imposed from wUhm by the artistes conception 
of a progressive series of events, since, as we have seen, 
the events are episodic rather than continuous, and the 
artist even intermingles scenes from the two wars. 
These scenes are still linked with great artistry, but 
there is no doubt that in following them out, mind and 
eye are not carried along as on the Trajan column, a 
fact which will become clear by repeated and attentive 
study of both compositions. I think it probable that 
the artists of the Aurelian column were influenced by 
the isolated panel scenes which had come into vogue, 
already under Trajan, side by side with the continuous 
method. On the Aurelian column we sometimes have 
the feeling that a number of such scenes have been 
placed together and the dividing line simply omitted. 
This, too, may account for the somewhat wearisome 
repetition of the Emperor. In itself each scene with 
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Marcus is of interest and importance, and as often as 
not of impressive beauty. But the Imperial presence 
is no longer an unexpected surprise, an emphatic note, 
a sudden heightening of interest, as on the Trajanic 
column. He is not made to disappear in order to 
be brought back at the psychological moment (above, 
p. 209). This monotony is one defect inseparable from 
the treatment as a continuous whole of an event which 
has otherwise not been thought out continuously. 

The general eflect of the design differs considerably 
firom that of the Trajanic column, owing to the greater 
compression of the figures. The shadows are less 
diffused than in earlier art, a fact which is apparent 
even fi*om the illustrations on a greatly reduced scale 
given in this book. The influences at work are evidently 
the same as on the sarcophagi. 

It also soon becomes evident, as we study the Aurelian 
reliefs, that though the subjects are taken from active 
warfare, it is rather with the spiritual temper of men 
than with their external actions that the main interest 
now resides. The artists seem impelled to reveal moods 
and emotions passed over or unperceived by their 
predecessors. Their interpretation is at once humaner 
and more tender, and therefore more sympathetic 
and individual, than any attempted by the Trajanic 
artists even in the most moving scenes. Pathos in the 
antique sense, in the sense of the Greek tragedians, is 
fully represented on the Trajan column, as in the 
poisoning of the Dacian chiefs and in that almost 
Shakespearean scene in which the father, himself on 
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the point of death, mourns the vanished life of his son. 
. This is the pathos attaching to great catastrophes 
whether of general or individual impoi*t. On the 
Aurelian column we become aware of the more searching 
pathos inspired not by outward circumstance so much 
as by the sadness now stealing upon mankind — Le mande 
s'atiristaU. It is the sadness of the meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius, and the sadness noted in the concep- 
tion of Antinous. Not only emperors or deified 
mortals feel its burden, but the soldier, the barbarian, 
the captive women are all tinged with a new spiritual 
seriousness, which is as distinct from the old serenity of 
the Greeks as the human searchings of Marcus differ 
from the hopeful idealism of Plato. 

Reliefs from an Arch of Marcus Aurelius. — In the 
Palace of the Conservatori, on the same fii*st landing 
where we studied the first of the Hadrianic reliefs 
(above, p. 233), are three other large panels, which 
were removed here from the Church of Santa Martina 
in 1525.* They are of the period of Marcus Aurelius 
and belong, as Petersen has shown, to the same series as 
the eight panels on the attic of the Arch of Constantine. 
These, like all the earlier sculpture of this arch, were 
once attributed indiscriminately to the period of 
Trajan. An obtrusively disagreeable portrait of Con- 
stantine, executed in the eighteenth century, replaces an 

4* * Helbig, 559-561 ; see Stuart Jones, "B.S.R.P.," pp. 251 ft., 

where the later bibliography is fully given ; also Lanciani, "Storia 
degli Scavi" (1902-1904), L p. 221 f. 
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earlier head of the same Emperor which had probably 
been hastily and loosely adjusted, and thus fallen dF 
again. The panels in the Consenratori fortunately pre- 
serve the head of Marcus Aurelius in all three cases, 
but their sur£ace is in a very unsatisfact(»ry condition. 

The subjects of the eleven pands strike us at once as 
fiuniliar. We recognize the Emperor as triumphatar 
in front of the Temple of Jupiter Ciqiitolinus, the 
Emperor entering the gates of Rome or else receiving 
the submission of conquered peoples. It is evident that 
the events are taken frt)m the same cyeie whi<di was 
depicted on the Aurelian column. In effect, it has been 
recognized that two types of Barbarians are also clearly 
distinguishable in these panels — ^theSarmatian, with the 
flat sloping skull, the wild and tangled hair, and the 
German, with the high round head and short full 
whiskers. Further, as Mr. Stuart Jones points out, the 
panels fall into two series corresponding, like the relUA 
of the column, to the Bellum Germanicum of 169-172 
A.D., and to the Bellum Sarmaticum of 174-176 aok 
(see Appendix to this book, wh^re the scenes are 
described in the order proposed by Mr. Stuart Jones). 
It follows fit)m this division of the panels into two 
corresponding series that their number must mginally 
have been even, certainly twelve and perhaps fourteen 
or more. The original distribution of this interesting 
series of reliefs is involved in much difficulty. Petersen, 
arguing from the locality where they were found, thinks 
that they may have adorned the Curia which corre- 
sponded partially with the church of S. Martina. Mr. 
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Stuart Jones, howev^, suggests that their original 
purpose was the same as that still served bj the eight 
adcnning the attic of the Constantinian Arch — ^in fiact he 
ccmsiders it ** certain that each series adorned oae front 
of the arch from which they were removed.'*^ The arch 
thus decorated he further proposes to identify as that 
erected to Marcus in CapUolio (for the inscription see 
C. I. L. vL 1014), erected in 176 a.d. in honour of the 
double triumph over the Grermans and Sarmatians. 

The composition of these reliefs is so striking that it 
is difficult to account for their n^lect. The magnificent 
design of the relief in the Conservatori showing Marcus 
riding with Bassasus at his side is self-evident. The 
setting— the two trees formmg a natuial arch within 
which the Imperial group is discov^^, the backward 
flutter of the Emperor's mantle, the skill with whidi 
the head of the guard walking at the Emperor^s side is 
relieved against the drapery, the standards which break 
the space without crowding it, the pose of the kneeling 
chieftains in the bottom comer beneath the horses' 
heads, are so many traits that announce an artist of 
merit. Even the more monotonous compositions of the 
Emperor's entry into Rome (III., IV.) and of his sacrifice 
on the Capitol, are full of distinguished and forcible 
motives (in II. the pathetic group of the wounded chief 
and the boy who supports him ; the figure of Mars in IIL ; 
the soldier trying to hold down the horses' heads in IV. ; 
the trumpets in VI.; and the dignified pose of the em- 
peror, who yet appears to shrink slightly within himself). 
The composition of the AUocuiio m castrU is severe ; on 
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the left, the Imperator, with Bassseus, is raised high above 
the crowding soldiery, who form a sharp straight line at 
right angles to the imperial group. In the background 
a rich effect is produced by the standards seen against 
the arches of a portico. In the hutratio (Vllt.), the 
effect of the procession, as it circles round the camp, is 
well rendered (cf. p. 174 for the similar rendering on the 
Trajan column). The movement is indicated by the 
trumpeter on the right, who is shown from the back^ 
since he is moving inwards, and by the. bull, who is 
being led forward to the front of the panel. In the 
panel with the congiariiim (IX.) the Emperor and his 
suite form a fine group on a raised platform, while the 
Roman populace are tjrpified by four figures below — 
one of whom, a man, seen from the back, places his 
hands on the edge of the podium and peers over it.* 

Aurdian Sctdptures ai EpJiesus and Kinged Works. — 
The column and the reliefs just considered prove that the 
Antonine period deserves to rank for its artistic achieve- 
ments with those of Ttajan, Domitian and Augustus. 
It was indeed *^ an age of splendid public spirit and 
great material achievement.^t We shall not be sur- 
prised to find its influence active also in the more 
distant parts of the Empire. At Ephesus, one of the 
mightiest centres of Hellenic art and culture from 

time immemorial, recent excavation has shown how 
* For an Aurelian relief of similar character to these twelve see 

Appendix, 
t S. Dill, ** Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius," 

p. 245. 
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the imperial idea fed and vivified anew a great artistic 
tradition. It was among the ruins of the great 
*^ Library" of Ephesus that in the autumn of 1903 
were discovered a wonderful series of reliefs, which 
belonged to an honorary monument, put up apparently 
to commemorate the Parthian expedition of Marcus 
Aurelius (161-165 a.d.). These relief, which are of 
colossal size, were transferred to Vienna in 1904, where 
they are at present exhibited in the " Lower Belvedere.''* 
They consist of a number of battle scenes with an inter- 
mingling of allegorical figures and groups. The date 
is fixed by the splendid group of two Emperors, with a 
child between them, and two attendants. Though the 
features are slightly ^^ idealized " it is easy to recognize 
Marcus Aurelius in the elder of the two. The other 
Emperor is naturally the co-regent Lucius Verus, and 
the child is Commodus, whom his father presses close 
to himself, laying his left hand on the boy's shoulder. 
Marcus supports the sceptre against his left shoulder ; 
the right forearm is broken, but it was extended, and 
the hand must have held the sacrificial cup. It is one 
of the noblest compositions of Roman Imperial art.f 

• See R. Heberdey*s Preliminary Report in the Oesttrr, Jahres- 
hefte, vii. (1904), pp. 38-55. The interesting illustrations show 
the sculptures in sUu, previous to their removal to Vienna. 

t The reliefs are described by R. von Schneider in the little guide- 
book to these sculptures, "Ausstellung von Fundstucken aus Ephesos 
im unterem Belvedere/' Vienna, 1905. The illustrations, ^ough 
on a small scale, are excellent. Figs. 5 and 1 3 reproduce two splendid 
combat scenes. Fig. 9 shows the slab with a winged female figure 
in her chariot drawn by stags (Selene ?) dipping into the sea; Thalassa 
herself with her oar, sitting on a sea monster, and to the right 
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We are only just beginning to know something of 
the Antonine and Aurelian periods, and to be able to 
collect and also to analyze the impressions left by a 
study of their monuments. There is no doubt that our 
knowledge of these will be further considerably in- 
creased, by excavation probably, and also by search in 
our museums. Already Wickhoff pointed out in 1895, 
in his " Wiener Genesis '' (" Roman Art,'' p. 36), that 
certain reliefs formerly classed as Hellenistic belong in 
reality to the age of the Antonines. He instanced the 
Paris and Eros (Helbig, 939) and the Paris and 
Oenone (Helbig, 993) of the Palazzo Spada; and the 
number could be easily added to by a critical study of 
this collection, such as has been undertaken, I under- 
stand, by Mr. A. J. B. Wace. 

the beautiful draped figure of " Night " ; above the horses floats 
Htsperus, the evening star. Fig. 14 shows the slab with the 
Imperial Triumph. The Emperor steps into his chariot; the 
horses are guided by Roma ; behind is Helios personified, wearing 
his crown of rays ; above the horses hovers Victory ; lying behind 
them is Terra Mater, with her horn of plenty and a child on her 
right side. Fig. 11 reproduces the Imperial group described 
above. Of approximately the same period and style is the frieze in 
Luna marble in the Vatican Belvedere (38, Helbig 145) representing 
a battle of gods and giants. The composition has been well analyzed 
by Helbig, and more recently by Amelung {Rdm, Mitth, xx. 1905, 
pp. 12 1 -1 30), who has found in other collections various fragments 
belonging to the same frieze. The fine group of Hecate, advancing 
with her lighted torches against two giants, should be especially 
noticed. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SEVERUS TO DIOCLETIAN 

Arch of Severas (203 a.d.) — The Gate of Seyerus in the 
Forum Boarium — Prindpate of Caracallus (211-217 A.D.). 
— Fragment with the Temple of Qnirinus — Sculptured 
Capitals from the Baths of Caracallus (Terme) — Roman 
Reliefs with representations of the cone of Emesa, of Sd, 
of the Taurobolia — Sarcophagi of the later Antonine 
period and of the Third Century — Reason for comparative 
scarcity of Art R^nains from the Third Century — The 
Principates of Claudius Gothicus (268-270) ; of Aurelian 
(270-275) ; of Diocletian (284-305)— Basis of Diocletian in 
the Roman Forum. 

7%^ Arch qfSeptimius Severus and the Gate of the Argenn 
tarii. — After the principate of Marcus Aurelius we find 
no monumentof national importance till we come to the 
arch erected iii honour of Septimius Severus in 203 a.d.* 
It was intended to celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
his reign (the deceTmalia), and also to commemorate his 
Eastern victories, by which Mesopotamia had been defi- 
nitely added to the Empire and the great Parthian 
cities Ctesiphon and Seleukia captured and dismantled. 
Both fafades are richly decorated with sculpture. In 

* For a succinct account see Hulsen, **The Roman Forum/' 
P.82I; Amelung-Holtzinger,iLp. 63f.andFig.31. For the inscrip- 
tion, see Dessau, L p. 103. No. 425. 
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the spandrek of the central arch are flying victories 
carrjdng trophies ; in the space beneath them the winged 
G^iii of summer and of autumn appear on the side 
facing the Capitol, and those of winter and spring on 
the side facing the Forum. On the keystones are figures 
of Mai's. The spandrels of the side arches are adorned 
with figures of river-gods. The four spaces above the side 
arches are filled with crowded compositions illustrating 
the Eastern campaigns of Severus, but these compositions 
are so little individualized that it is difficult to fix upon 
the exact events which they are intended to record. The 
difficulty arises partly, no doubt, from our imperfect 
knowledge of the actual history. Moreover, on the side 
of the Forum the sculptures on the left are mutilated 
almost beyond recognition. On the fafade towards the 
Capitol the general distribution and effect can be fairly 
made out. The sculptures on the right of this side 
are the best preserved of all, and allow one to penetrate 
the author's method and intention. The general com- 
position of these reliefs betrays the dual influence of the 
Trajan column and of the arch at Benevento. The 
reliefs are arranged in two rows corresponding to the 
Beneventine panels, but the division between the upper 
and lower row is not effected by a definite architectural 
member, but by the in*egular ground line of the com- 
position ; so that the pictures, which are in reality 
two, appear to run together into one. It is necessary 
to observe the difference between this continuous ground- 
line, effecting a material separation of two subjects, and 
the broken ground-lines within each subject which belong 
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to the perspectival conventions of the contmuous style. 
In the upper panel or row of reliefs on the right facing 
the Capitol, the figures are really well preserved, and the 
effect is both animated and pleasing. The Emperor is 
seen setting out from a city gate. Then, surrounded by 
his officers, he stands on the suggestus and harangues 
the soldiery, who are shown massed below in a manner 
worthy of Trajanic art. To the right the spears and 
waving bsmners fill up the space, and help to connect 
the two parts of the composition. Further on, to the 
right, always in true " continuous ^ style, we see Severus 
and his troops in a wood which is indicated by a few 
trees. The horses of the Emperor and his staff are led 
up ; evidently the imperial party are setting off to en- 
counter the enemy. The three scenes of this upper row 
are skilfully combined into one act, which may be called 
** The Departiu:e.'' In the lower row is the siege of a 
city, against which a battering-ram is drawn up. Above 
the four side arches, below the large compositions, runs 
a narrow frieze with nearly similar subjects : a cortege 
of captives and of waggons laden with booty and 
trophies advancing towards a seated Roma. 

I can never understand why these reliefs of the Arch 
of Severus are always announced as marking the ^^ fur- 
ther decline^ of art. In the parts where they are 
sufficiently preserved for us to form an artistic judg- 
ment, they mark not so much a decline as a difference. 
In the greater compression of the figures, and in the 
way the composition is knitted together by the con- 
necting and unifying scheme of light and dark, the 
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rdiefs of Severus bear witness to the deydopment of the 
ccmtinuous style und^ the influence of new spatial and 
optic lawsj whidi first manifest themselves on sarcophagi 
of the Hadrianic period (above, p. 261). These reUefe, 
which have been so sharply criticized — since even 
Wickhoff speaks of the ^^low level" of the work 
(^' Roman Art," p. 65)-~will interest and please us 
more if, instead of blaming their absence of perspective, 
we look upon them as we might upon the rich tapestries, 
equally innocent of perspective, of the justly admired 
early art of Burgundy and Flanders. It should be 
further noted that the columns rest on pedestals ridily 
adorned with groups of Roman soldiers and their 
captives. 

The gate in the Forum Boarium, erected by the 
money-cdiangers to Severus and his family in 204 a.d., 
is remarkable for the luxuriant, rich, and distinguished 
ornamentation which so greatly influenced the decorative 
art of the Renaissance.* The foliated designs of the 

pilasters,f the rich cornices, deserve careful study. The 
large panels of the passage contain, on tiie right, por- 
traits of Severus and of Jidia Domna,| and, on the left, 

* Amelung-Holtzinger, ii. p. 121, Fig. 65. Paul Graei^ in 
Baumeister's "Denkmaler/' iii. 1880; for the iDScriptioii« 
Dessau, L p. 103, No. 426 ; for the details, see Rossini, " Gli Archi 
Trionfali." 

t The strip of acanthus and rosette ornament visible in phot. 
Moscioni, 2436, compares favourably with Flavian examples. If 
we look back to Plate XXXVL we ^all now understand why the 
sculptured acanthus in the Basilica Emilia might belong to the 
period of Severus. 

t Bernoulli, "Romische Iconographie/' ii. 3. PI. XV. 
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that of Caracallas, all of them sacrificing. Beneath each 
panel is a narrower strip adorned with sacrificial imple- 
ments minutely and accurately represented (cf. the 
similar representations on the frieze of the Temple of 
Vespasian). 

Relirf in Palazxo SaccJietti, — Mr. A. J. B. Wace 
has lately claimed for the period of Severus the 
reli«f walled in the court of the Palazzo Sacchetti in 
the Via Giulia. It was first published by Braun in 
1854,* who attributed it to the Flavian epochs and 
it figures in the great catalogue of antique works of 
art in Rome by Matz and Duhn (No. 3516). On the 
left an emperor sits upon a high podium, surrounded 
by four other figm*es. In front of him are grouped eight 
men, dn^ped in the toga, who enter from the left throu^ 
a gate adorned with figures of Victory. In the back- 
ground is a Corinthian portico. The type of the heads 
is evidently that of the period of Severus and Caracallus. 
Mr. Wace, accordingly, interprets the relief as the 
*^ presentation of Caracallus to the Senate on the occasion 
when, after the defeat of Clodius Albinus in 197 a.d., 
he was declared Imperator destinatus by his father.^f 

Relief with the Temple of Quinrm8* — ^A fine and 
peculiarly interesting fragment has lately been pre- 
sented to the Museo delle Terme by its former owner 

* M^nummti $d Annali, 1854, Plate 11. 

t Classical Review, May 1905, p. 235. The rdief will be pnMlshed 
by Mr. Wace in the next number of the *' Papers of the British 
Sdxool at Rome." 
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and discorerer, Dr. Hartwig, who attributes it tenta- 
tively to the period of CaiacaUus (Plate XCm.).* The 
fragment is itself put together from a number of pieces 
found a few years ago on the north side of the Exedra 
of the Baths of Diocletian. Of these pieces the largest 
only is reproduced in our illustration. The date, if not 
proved, is made probable by the style of the head of a 
personage seen in three-quarters wearing a magnificent 
helmetf The inclination of the head, the glance of 
the eyes, the short crisp beard, the conformation of 
the brow, recall the portraits of Caiacallus (below, 
Plate CXXL). 

On the large fragment 'illustrated here, the bearded 
head of a flamen with his pointed cap has many points 
in common with the head interpreted as Caracallus. 
The characteristics are so clearly those of the portraiture 
of the period that we cannot, I think, be very far 
astray in accepting Hartwig^s suggestion as to the 
date. The two heads we have considered, two younger 
beardless heads, a couple of torsi and the head of a 
bull, are part of a ceremonial sacrificial scene that plays 
in ttoni of a temple which, from the subject, must be 
that of Quirinus on the Quirinal, restored by Augustus 
in B.C. i6. We have already met with similar copies 
of actufld temples on reliefs — the temple of Venus and 
Rome, for instance, on an Hadrianic relief (p. 238) ; 
that of Jupiter Capitolinus on a relief of Marcus 

* Rmiuhi Mittkiilmgin, xix. 1904, pp. 23-37 ; Plates III., IV. 
Plate IV. is here reproduced by permission, 
t Lo*. eit,, PI. III. No. g. 
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Aurelius (p. 293), and the temple of Mars Ultor and of 
the Magna Mater on two reliefs tentatively attiibuted 
to the Flavian period (p. 143). Architectural indica- 
tions of locality are, in fact, very common on all Roman 
relief sculpture. In the present instance the subject is 
of striking interest because of its genuinely Roman 
character. In this respect it belongs to the same 
category as the representation of the scene from the 
pediment of Venus and Rome with the " Nativity of 
Romulus and Remus '*'* (p. 239). It is a later legend of 
the life of the mythical founder of Rome which we have 
before us. In the centre of the pediment, a great 
flight of birds directed towards a personage seated on 
the extreme left shows that the episode is the augtirium 
or omen of the birds in favour of Romulus — 

Cedunt de caelo ter quatuor corpora sancta 
Avium^ praepetibus sese pulchrisque locis dant.* 

Ennius. 

Romulus and Remus, each with a local divinity at his 
side, are seated opposite one another facing the centre. 
The standing gods on the side of Romulus are Jupiter (?) 
and Victory— on that of Remus, Mercury and Silvanus, 
both of whom had temples on the Aventine. Two 
faintly indicated figures in the background between the 
standing gods are interpreted as Mars — the real father 
of the Twins — on the side of Romulus, and Faustulus, 

* " From the depths of heaven come forth the forms of thrice 
four holy birds. They betake themselves to the fortanate, fair 
quarter of the sky."— Emiias, quoted by Cicero, *' De Divinatione/' 
i. 4S, 108. 
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their foster-fiBtthery on that of Remos. The conqi^ring 
powen are thus marshalled on the side of the winn^. 
Now that we know the myth represented we also gain 
a further confirmation of the dating proposed. It 
seems possible to establish a dose connection between 
the myth of the temple pediment in the background 
and the personages <^ the ceremonial that takes place 
n front of the temple. Hartwig brilliantly suggests 
that Caracallus, who in a fit of passion had murdered 
his brother Geta, gladly saw himself represented imder 
the shadow of a temple dedicated to the purified and 
divinized genius of iiie hero Romulus, who also had 
been a fratricide.* Along the top of the relief runs a 
richly decorated cornice which is supported at the sides 
on capitals in the form of palm-leaves. These exotic 
forms point likewise to the date proposed on other 
groimds. The relief is a remarkable addition to our 
knowledge of the sculpture of the earlier part of the 
third century. Two Corinthian capitals from the Baths 
of Caracallus show the high level maintained by sculp- 
ture in this period. The one displays between rich 
volutes an admirable copy of the '^ Heracles at Rest,^ 
best known from the Famese statue at Naples ; f the 
other, the charming and life-like version of a ^^ Roma^ 
imitated from a type preserved in a torso which is 



* Hartwig aptly recalls that, according to Herodian, Caracallus 
is reported to have said, " Romulus too, the founder of this city, 
did not permit his brother to disparage his works." 

t Amelung-Holtzinger, vol i. p. 17, Fig. 9. The capital, ib. 
vol. ii. p. 170, Fig. 92. 
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likewise in Naples.* These capitals, and many other 
beautiful fragments of decoration from these Bath8,t 
alone show that the current estimate of the artistic 
capabilities of the period of Septimius Severus and 
Caracallus is absurd and unjustified. 

After the death of Caracallus, however, there is a 
great dearth of nati<Mial monuments to compare with 
the columns and arches which are so rich a source for 
the study of Roman sculpture in the preceding centuries. 
Portraiture and sarcophagi, with here and there a small 
relief or altar, show indeed, that art was still alive and 
productive to a degree which may well surprise us when 
we reflect how slight was the stimulus it now received 
from the State, which till then had been its main source 
of inspiration. Declining political power, continual 
changes of rule — ^in short, ^^bad government and a 
ruinous fiscal system,^ X p^^y account, no doubt, for 
the scarcity of works of art. A long period of political 
stability is the necessary condition of any considerable 
artistic enterprise. But in the third century, after the 
thirteen years of the principate of Alexander Severus, 
no emperor reigned for more than six or seven years, 
the majority for only one or two. A glance at the 
chronological table shows how unfavourably, in respect 
of the duration of each emperor^s rule, the third century 
compares with the two that preceded it. In these short 
principates there was no time for as much as the incep- 

* Lucas in Rdm. MiHhHL, xvi. 1901, pp. 246^251, Figs, i, 2. 

t See, for example, phot. Moscioni, 2992. 

} J. G. Frazer, *« Adonis, Attis, Osiris/' p. 195, note 2. 

U 
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tion of any vast artistic enterprise. We have already 
seen that when Claudius Gothicus wished to com- 
memorate himself he appropriated to his use Flavian 
sculptures, among which he introduced his own portrait* 
And though he presumably had both pofitical and 
personal reasons for wishing to associate himself with 
the Flaviiy yet his particular method of doing so is 
characteristic neither of an inventive nor of a productive 
period. Under Aurelian a revival seems to have taken 
place, which was continued under Diocletian. The 
great temple of the Sun which Aurelian built in the 
Campus Agrippae from the spoils of Palmyra, was 
reckoned among the most magnificent in Rome. But 
practically no vestiges remain of its sculptured decora- 
tion. Lately also it has been shown that the two 
narrow friezes on the northern fa9ade of the Arch of 
Constantine were probably taken from an arch erected 
in honour of Diocletian^s triumph of 302 a.d. — the 
last triumph ever held in Rome. These friezes we shall 
consider in the next chapter in connection with the 
monument which they now adorn. 

The artistic apathy of the latter part of the third 
century was due also, in great measure, to a change in 
spiritual attitude. The Oriental religions, long since 
introduced into Rome, but of little influence against the 
earlier ascendant force of duty and devotion to the 
State and Emperor,* began now to assert real sway.f 

* *' La vraie religion de I'Etat fat le culte de Rome, de rEmperenr 
et de radministratioQ." — Renan, " Marc-Aur^le, p. 585. 
t Consult, in Frazer's "Adonis/' the chapter on "Oriental 
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As the days of political and warlike glory receded, men 
b^an to question the value of their old ideals. In 
proportion as external stimulus failed, inward emotion 
tended to take its place. Those religions were eagerly 
cultivated which bade man turn away from the perish- 
able world of sense to consider the immortal soul within 
him. This new spirit, however, was not likely to foster 
or to stimulate artistic endeavour. Yet this point of 
view must not be pressed too far. In time, as we shall 
see, the Oriental religion which was destined to 
conquer all the others — the one, moreover, which for a 
time seriously threatened Pagan art — was itself captured 
by the forces it had sought to destroy. And long 
before Christianity obtained a firm hold over the Roman 
world, to the gradual exclusion of all other religions. 
Oriental cults, which in their origin might seem un- 
sympathetic to artistic expression, are found reflected 
on many monuments. 

The Relief ofElagabalus (Plate XCIV.).— This sculp- 
tured capital is considerable both as a work of art 
and as illustrating the contact between Roman ideas 
and a famous Oriental cult.* It belonged to a 
pilaster and is carved on its three faces. Precisely 
under the left angle of the capital is a stool supported 
on lions^ claws and covered with a fringed doth. Upon 

Religions in the West"; also Dill, "Roman Society from Nero 
to Marcus Aorelins," Bk. iv. ; Renan, " Marc-AurMe/' p. 561 ff. 

* Published by F. Studniczka in ROm. MitthHl zvi. 1901, 
pp. 273-282. Plate XII. 
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it rests the omical stone symbolical of Elagabaliis, the 
Sun-God of Emesa. This sacred emblem had been 
brought with great pomp from Sjnda by the emperor 
who chose to call himself after the name of his fetish.* 
In front of the cone, the eagle — the only living creature 
that can withstand the Sun'^s majesty — spreads his 
wings. Then, on either side, are two female figures. 
They doubtless represent the wives which Elagabalus 
wished to give to his god ; the one on the left is, from 
her helmet, easy to identify as Athena. The figure on 
the right is interpreted as the Roman Juno. Both 
goddesses lay a hand caressingly upon the cone. Thus a 
new Capitoline Triad rises before us, in which the place 
of JuplUer Optvmis is usurped by the Oriental emblem 
of Sol invichuf. This scene does not merely illustrate 
the caprice of a young fanatic, ^^ the shameless rascal 
from Syria who, dishonouring the name and throne of 
the Antonines, dared to force the gods of Rome as 
common mortals into the service of his Eaaba ^ (Stud- 
niczka). For us the scene has a much deeper significance, 
for it is the first time that the free Pagan divinities of 
ancient Greece and Rome are brought into direct sub- 
ordination to a foreign Deity. Already on the altar of 
the arch at Benevento we saw the old Capitoline Triad 
handing over the symbols of power to the Roman 
Emperor. But now they have neared by a mighty step 
the period of their complete eclipse. 

To the right of this scene, on the front face of the 

• The picture of the progress of Elagabalus from Syria to Rome 
should be read in Gibbon, vol. i. p. 144 f. (ed. Bury). 
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capital; the sacrifice of the bull in honour of the " in- 
vincible god'' is represented. In reality the Emperor 
officiated himself on these occasions, but on the capital 
the scheme reproduced is that of the bull-slaying 
Victory of Hellenic art, made so familiar throughout the 
Roman Empire by adaptation to the group of Mithras 
Tauroktonos which we shall consider next. Behind 
the Victory and the bull, lies the goddess Tellus with 
her horn of abundance and the child at her side, pre- 
cisely as on the armour of Augustus. The learned inter- 
preter of this interesting monument almost apologizes 
for having to place so fine a work of art in the period 
of Elagabalus (he comments on its ^^ hervorragende 
Schonheit.'') Let us rather accept with gladness this 
further proof of the vitality which sustained Roman 
sculpture even through periods of comparative depres- 
sion and dulness. The technique of the capital clearly 
declares its date. The relief is deeply undercut and 
the figures stand out boldly from the dark groovelike 
shadows ; the eagle is treated in masterly fashion ; the 
goddesses are nobly conceived figures, grandly posed and 
draped. Each stands, in true Roman fashion, on a little 
pedestal, in imitation of statues in the round. 

Mithras Tauroktonos, — ^Few cults have left such 
numerous cases as that of the Persian god Mithras, the 
brother of the invincible Sun, and himself the invictus 

• 

comes of man. Of the groups of Mithras slaying the bull, 
nearly every museum possesses one or more examples. 
But interesting though the composition is mythologi- 
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cally, it is merely a borrowed one— being clearly adapted 
fix)m the bull-slaying Victories of Greek art — ^and has 
accordingly little value for our study of the growth of 
Roman artistic ideas. Of the great series of these monu- 
ments brought together inCumont^s epoch-making work,* 
two or three only have conspicuous artistic merit 
and deserve to be better known by means of good 
photographs or of casts. The cult which appears to 

^ " Textes et Monuments figures relatifs anx Mysteres de Mithra ' ' 
(Brussels, 1896-1899). Since the publication of this monumental 
work the subject of Mithras has attracted considerable attention 
in England (see, for instance. Dill, " Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius," Bk. IV. ch. vi.) ; J. G. Frazer, " Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris," p. 195 flf. ; C. Bigg, «' The Church's Task under the Roman 
Empire,*' pp. 46 ff.). I borrow from the last-named book (p. 52) a 
vivid description of the usual Mithraic group: " The subject of the 
great altar-piece is always the slaying of the Bull. Mithras has cast 
the beast upon its knees and strides upon its back, dragging its head 
upwards with his left hand, while with the right he plunges his 
knife into its right shoulder. Generally, but not always, his face 
is turned away from the wound which he inflicts. On either side 
stand his two inseparable attendants, Cautes and Cautopates, each 
holding a torch ; the one torch is erect, the other reversed ; they 
are the symbols of life and death. The end of the bull's tail is 
formed by three ears of wheat, the dog is lapping up the blood, 
and noxious creatures, the snake and the scorpion, are endeavour- 
ing to suck the vital juices of the dying beast. The averted face 
has been thought to signify the horror and reluctance with which 
Mithras performs the dreadful task imposed upon him from above, 
but the attitude is not universal, and the interpretation may be 
fanciful. The slaying of the Bull is emblematic of the profound 
idea of life through death. The Bull is the power of Evil, which is 
twice slain, once at creation, when its blood gives birth to all animal 
and vegetable existence, once again at the end of the world, when 
from the same blood flows new life for the soul and for the body of 
man." — C/. also Renan, *< Marc-Aurele," p. 575, ff. 
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have been entirely imknown to the Greeks makes its 
appearance in the Roman world towards the close of the 
first centiuy. One of its earliest monuments, dating, it 
would seem, from the principate of Trajan, is in the 
British Museum (Cat. No. 172 1 ; for the inscription see 
C.I.L. vi. 30, 728). It was essentially a cult of the army, 
and accordingly the majority of the monuments have 
been discovered on the sites of Roman military stations 
^^ from the mouth of the Danube to the North of Britaiui 
and on the confines of the Sahara ^ (Cumont). In ancient 
Dacia, at Sarmizegetusa alone, on the site of the 
temple, the fragments of as many as fifty groups have 
been discovered. Germany, however, has yielded not 
only the greatest number of Mithraic monuments, but 
also the most interesting. In the group at Vienna from 
Aquileia (Cumont, ^' Monuments,^ 116 *) the emotion 
that pervades the features of Mithras is rendered 
almost with Skopasian power. From the treatment of 
the hair, which resembles that of portraits of the later 
Antonines, the group may be dated in the period of 
Commodus. The treatment of the relief also has 
analogies to sarcophagi of the period.t In another 
group of about the same date (ab. 130) from Neuenheim 
and now at Heidelberg (Cumont 251), a spasm of horror 
seems to animate the figure of Mithras, who slays the 
bull with face averted as if detesting the cruel task. But 
the only one of all Mithraic monuments which can rank 

* Well reproduced by R. von Schneider, *' Antike Sammlungen 
des Allerh5chsten Kaiserhanses/' Pi. XXI. 
t Altmann, ** Architektur und Ornamentik/' p. 107. 
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as a real work of art is the fieunous group found at 
Orterburken and now in the museum of Carlsruhe (Plate 
XCV.). According to Cumont it may be dated at about 
248 A.D. Here a great artist has transformed the some- 
what artificial composition into a work of inspired 
beauty. The bull alone, with his movement of impas- 
sioned suffering, is a masterpiece, and there is a subdued 
ecstasy about the figure of Mithras which lifts it above 
the usual tame renderings. 

This cult of the Sun, which took such diverse and in- 
teresting forms in the third century, found expression 
in what is certainly one of the most exquisite works of 
antique art — ^the relief in a lower room of theCapitoline 
Museum (left of the entrance) dedicated to the ^ Most 
Holy Sun ^ (Soli Sanctissimo, C.I.L., vi. 718;* Cumont, 
No. 115). The Sun is figured here in the image of a 
child with grave yet tenderly expressive features framed 
by the hair that rises to meet the rajrs of the aureole. 
Only the bust of the boy appours, borne by the eagle. 
The serious beauty of the composition, enhanced by the 
admirable relation of the group to the background, is 
on a par with the finest Greek reliefs. (Plate XCVI.) 

JUar m Capitol dedicated to Sol Serapis. — ^Within 
the same order of ideas comes the altar in the 
Capitoline Museum dedicated by the augur Scipio 
Orfitus to Jupiter Maximtts Sol Sarapis (C.I.L., vi. 
402 ; Helbig, 535 ; Altmann, ^' Grabaltare,^ No. 249).! 

♦ Dessau, ii. p. 173, No. 4337. f Dessau, ii. i, p. 181, Nd. 4396^ 
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Fortunately the monument, which was found near S. 
Sebastiano in the Via Appia, can be dated, for the 
same Orfitus appears again as augur on another in- 
scribed altar, found on the same spot (C.I.L., vi. 505 ;* 
now in the Villa Albani), as having celebrated the 
TauroboUa in the year 295 a.d. The oak wreath (Plate 
XCVII.) within which the inscription is placed is of 
extreme naturalness. Its beautiful leaves, acorns and 
fluttering tamice are not unworthy of comparison with 
examples of the Augustan period. On the panel at the 
back is a scene which has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. In the background appears a square 
crenellated enclosure — ^a kind of fenced garden or 
hortvs inchisus^ the trees of which are seen above the 
wall. The festal occasion is indicated by the garland 
hung up along the walls. In front of the city gate 
reclines Terra, the Earth, with her lap full of fruit 
and a child at her side, as we already know her from 
the Jra Pads, from the armour of Augustus of Prima 
Porta and from other monuments. Into her lap 
apparently springs a bull, ridden by a personage in 
armour who may be an emperor, represented here as 
the ** new Serapis.^ The features are much mutilated, 
but the square shape of the head has nothing against 
identification with some emperor of the end of the third 
century. On the right side of the basis a Victory and 
a Roman stand on each side of a trophy, while on the 
left side the sacrificial thank-ofiering is represented. 
Since the second altar of Orfitus refers to the sacrifice 

* Dessau, U. z, p. i8z»No. 4396. 
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of the Taurdbolia^ it seems probable that the scene ou 
the Capitoline basis refers to the same ceremony. I 
can see no reason for doubting, as does Hdbig, that 
the Orfitus named on both altars is one and the same 
person. We know too little, at present, of the art of 
^he third century to be able to date any monument 
securely froni considerations of style alone.* Nor does 
the style seem inconsistent with the date 295 when 
we reflect that the relief of Marcus Curtius in the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori, shows how admirably compo- 
sitions on a small scale, involving few figures, could be 
executed as late as the banning of the fourth 
century. (Plate XCVII.) 

Sarcophagi.-'W is on sarcophagi, however, that the 
patterns and the tendencies of art in the third century 
can best be studied. 

For one moment we must go back nearly to the first 
years of the principate of Marcus Aurelius in order 
to study a new realistic tendency manifested first on 
certain sarcophagi of that date. On the sarcophagi 
of the Hadrianic period, whether the scenes were treated 
in the continuous style (Niobids of Lateran) or in the 
Classic Greek manner ('^Peleus and Thetis^' of the 
Villa Albani), the figures were of an ideal character. 
In the Albani sarcophagus, indeed, we already detected 
a certain modem or realistic note in the coiffure of the 
women, which was that of the earlier Antonine period. 
Under Marcus Aurelius a strongly marked realism sets 

* Altmann also accepts the date 295. 
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in ; not only is the hairdress modernized, but the 
principal personages of a mythological scene have 
features resembling the current portraiture of the time, 
and sometimes appear to be portraits of definite indi- 
viduals. Such is the case in the sarcophagus of C. 
Junius Euhodus in the Galleria Chiaramonti (Amelung, 
" Vaticanische Sculpturen," No. 179), which, from the in- 
scription, may be dated between 161- 170 a.d.* The 
myth represented is the death of Alcestis, but the dying 
heroine in the centre and all the attendant personages, 
male as well as female, resemble Antonine portraits. 
The movements of the figures are ugly and declamatory, 
and the sarcophagus, which is in every respect indifferent 
as a work of art, need not occupy us further. 

From the principate of Commodus we have a series 
of sarcophagi which retain mythological scenes for 
their decoration, but reflect directly tiie tastes of the 
Emperor and the fashions that he set. His passion for 
masquerading as Hercules, his devotion to this hero and 
to the Amazons find expression not only in the famous 
bust of the Palazzo dei Conservatori (below, Plate 
CXXI.), but in a long series of sarcophagi, on which the 
adventures of Heracles with the Amazons figure as the 
central episode, instead of appearing as ninth according 
to the usual order. These sarcophagi may be studied 
grouped together in Roberts great work. Another 
idiosyncrasy of Commodus betrays itself in the scene 
on the cover of a sarcophagus with the myth of Meleager 
(Helbig, 424), lately moved from the Capitoline Museum 

* See also Altmana, " Architektur und Ornamentik,** p. 103. 
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OTer to the Conservator!. These scenes, which show 
boys attacking wild beasts, are an evident parody of the 
feats which Commodus liked to practise in the arena.* 
Among the most remarkable sarcophagi of the close 
of the Antonine period is the superb example at Aries, 
with the l^end of " Phaedra and Hippolytos." t The 
figures are worked completely in the round and thus 
produce, in combination with the shadow of the niche- 
like background, a distinct ^* colouristic '^ effect. The 
composition is remarkable for its quietness ; the figures 
scarcely overlap, but tend to divide off and stand in- 
dependent and at rest A similar repose pervades the 
magnificent relief representing "the Discovery of 
Achilles among the Daughters of Lycomedes ^ on the 
sarcophagus in the Capitol from the period of Alexander 
Severus.| Comparison with other art versions of this 
legend shows that this quieter composition is not 
the result of the subject, for, as a rule, this scene 
from the legend of Achilles is full of confusion and 
impetuous movement. Let us consider the present 

* On the left of the frieze of the lid is a boy shooting at ah 
ostrich with an arrow shaped like a crescent— an evident allusion 
to a favourite sport of Commodus, who, according to Herodian 
(i. 15), liked to display his skill with the bow by shooting off with 
arrows of this shape the heads of ostriches running at full speed. 

t Altmann, " Architektur nnd Omamentik/' Plate II. ; Robert, 
iii. z6o. 

t Helbig, 432. Robert, '*Die Antiken Sarkophagreliefe," iL 
Plates 14, 15. Riegl, " Sp&trdmische Kunst-Industrie," p. 74. 
The type of the reclining figures on the lid show that it must be 
dated in the first quarter of the third century. There is, however, 
nothing to support the popular identification of the group as Alex- 
ander Severus with his mother Julia Mamaea. 
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example somewhat more in detail. The main group^ 
which, however, is not exactly in the centre of the 
composition, is formed by Achilles, who, with his 
feminine attire still clinging to him, and one foot still 
clothed in a shoe, has seized a sword and rushes forward 
when Deidameia lays both hands on his shoulders. To 
the left another sister seems to shrink away in astonish- 
ment. This marvellously lovely figure forms the actual 
centre of the relief. On the left is a warrior, probably 
Diomede, who pushes back the vizor of his helmet and 
looks towards the happenings in the centre. The whole 
scene is framed in by the seated figures of the two kiugs* 
Lycomedes on the left, Agamemnon on the right. Both 
are magnificent, god-like figures, who sit in dignified 
majesty, yet show by their glance and their gesture 
that they are interested spectators of the scene. In 
front of each king stands a young warrior holding a 
horse by the bridle. On the right, between this figure 
and Agamemnon, is Odysseus, bearded and wearing, as 
usual, hispUetu or pointed cap. Behind Lycomedes is 
a warrior with his horse, while the warrior immediately 
behind Agamemnon, pushes back his vizor like Diomede, 
and looks towards the central episode. On the left 
short side is depicted the farewell of Achilles to 
Lycomedes, on the right short side his arming, and 
at the back of the sarcophagus the ^^ Ransoming of 
Hector "^ is roughly sketched in. (Plate XCVIII.) 

There are few compositions in the art of any period to 
equal in beauty of conception, execution and movements 
that of the front face of this sarcophagus. We hardly 
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know which to admire most — ^the abundance of expres- 
sive movement, the figures moulded as it were out of 
light, or the rich shadows of the dark interspaces. Pose 
and gesture are alike distinguished, the nude is superbly 
treated, a wonderful unity is imparted to the action 
by keeping the figures in one plane. Finally there is a 
rhythmic contrast of light and dark which, since pose 
and action are quieter, are not teased and broken up, as 
so often in sarcophagi of this class. RiegPs remarks on 
treatment of space in the sarcophagus may be para- 
phrased as follows : 

The background has almost totally disappeared; it is 
limited to a narrow strip^ and this is so richly ornamented 
that its character is neutralised. The figures are arranged 
in two rows^ but practically only the heads of the second 
row are visible. The front figures are so heavily undercut 
that strong shadows yawn between them. Thus the 
figures (similarly to the foliage on a pilaster in the 
Lateran *) seem to move freely in space. — *' Sp&trdmische 
Kunstindustrie/' p. 74. 

The ground, that is, has now become empty space, or, 
as Riegl puts it elsewhere, spizce has now taken the place 
of matter. In this respect the sarcophagus of the Capitol 
and a few others of its class, mark to my mind the 
highest point attained by a method of which we saw the 
first brilliant manifestation in the two sarcophagi of the 
Lateran. 

But strange to say, though the spatial problem might 
seem solved through the conquest of the obdurate back- 

* See above, p. 202, note. 
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ground, no further progress was made towards the correct 
optic inter-relation of figures within the free space thus 
gained. Artists remained content with the tapestried 
effects obtained by keeping figures in one plane. More- 
over from this moment there was a distinct falling off 
in the expressive relation of figures to one another, 
which gradually brought ai*t back to the phase where 
figures and objects are once more seen in mere material 
juxtaposition. Interest now centres in the so hardly 
won " free space,*** and figures begin to be viewed as so 
many separate objects to be arranged within it. The 
gain in the rendering of space is thus counteracted by a 
con'esponding loss in the power to express the psycho- 
logical link which should bind together the figures of 
one composition. We shall only understand the fiill 
import of the change when we come to the ri^w 
friezes from the Arch of Constantine. But we can already 
realize the new mood which is stealing upon sculpture 
by turning to the great sarcophagus in the Vatican with 
the ^^ Battle of the Amazons^ — once admired by 
Goethe.* The hairdress of Penthesileia like that of the 
lady on the Capitoline sarcophagus is that of the Prin- 
cesses of the Emesene dynasty.! Spacious movement 

* Helbig, 147; Robert, ii. PI. 39, and p. 113, where Goethe is 
shown to have been inspired by this composition in describing the 
heroic group in Wilhelm Meister's " Wander jahre." 

t The monuments are therefore probably contemporary ; I can 
see no reason for following Riegl in giving the earlier date to the 
Vatican sarcophagus. It is true that in the latter example the 
background shows here and there, but this need mean no more 
than that art does not develop along a rigidly straight line. 
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hM now giv^i way to a crowded composition. In the 
centre i» the dominant figure of Achilles, who supports 
the wounded Penthesileia. On each side is a Greek who, 
as he stretches up his arm to seize an Amazon by the 
hair or by the chin, fills up nearly the height of the 
relief. Around these two figures the composition of 
each side revolves in complicated groups, and the two 
sides of the picture are then linked to the central group 
by the figures fallen to the ground, and above by tte 
figure of a fleeing Amazon. The figures are resolutely 
kept in one plane, though some sort of perspectival 
effect is attempted by varying the size of the figures. 
This device and the broken lines of the design have a 
restless, almost strident effect. Moreover, the central 
group is well-nigh offensive to our modem taste. The 
pathos of the situation has not been caught by the artist* 
He shows neither emotional control over his subject, 
nor yet has he the naivete which we should find, for in- 
stance, in an archaic vase painting of this scene. The 
connection between Achilles and the wounded woman is 
purely external. He is not really holding her, and she 
tamely places her arm round his neck, without in the 
least clinging to him. Nor does she resemble a wounded 
dying woman so much as a doll feebly bending at the 
articulations. There is here an obvious lack of interest 
in the subject. The faults which come out most con- 
spicuously in the central group are also apparent in the 
rest of the design, where we have no sense of any per- 
vading emotion. Still, it cannot be denied that, viewed 
merely as design, the sarcophagus is not without merits, 
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and that by keeping the figures in one plane the in- 
extricable tangle gains a certain clearness of rhythm. 

These involved compositions long continued in vogue 
As late as the end of the third century a.d. — to judge 
from the type of face of the emperor portrayed — we 
meet with what is perhaps the most complicated com- 
position of all antique art. It is the huge sarcophagus 
with a battle of Romans and barbarians formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, and now in the Museo delle Terme 
(Plate C.).* The emperor in the centre has been 
interpreted as Septimius Severus (by Platner) and also 
as Alexander Severus (Braun), but the type is evidently 
that of an emperor of the end of the third century, 
very possibly Claudius Gothicus.t Like the " Battle of 
the Amazons/Hhe present composition has more rhythm 
and harmony than is at first apparent. The emperor 
gallops towards the right and raises his hand in com- 
mand. The composition forms a half-circle about him, 
and spreads out below along the ground-line, which is 
filled with the fallen and dying enemy. There are new 
and interesting motives, such as the trumpeter on the 
right, shown full to the front within the circle of his 
instrument. So powerful an invention does not betoken 
a really decadent period. The backgroimd, which in 
the relief of the Amazons still showed here and there 
as an imsympathetic element that conflicted with the 
required impression of limitless depth, has entirely 

* Helbig, 935. 

t This, is, I believe, the opinion of Mr. Stuart Jones and of Mr. 
Wace. 
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vanished on the sarcophagus with the battle scene. 
The figures do not present themselves as disposed along 
an unyielding background, but as we look we feel that 
the battle is continued also behind the figures which 
are actually visible. Such an intention, indeed, must 
have been present to the artistes mind, for on the short 
sides of the sarcophagus he curiously enough gives us 
the side view of figures, the front view of which appears 
on the front of the sarcophagus. The immense and 
intricate composition might appeardisagreeably confused 
were it not kept severely in one plane, gaining thereby 
a surprising unity. The tapestried efiect of the design, 
the skilful composition, the technical power, show that 
even in this period art had not declined, as much as 
art-historians would have us suppose, since the days of 
the Trajanic masterpieces. 

At the same time the connection between the figures 
is more material than psychical. The figures cross and 
overlap in a highly complicated design, but as a fact 
they are no more connected by one pervading emotion 
than are the symmetrically disposed and regularly 
overlapping groups of the friezes on the Constantinian 
arch. The emperor, for instance, and the trumpeter 
on the right — to take the two most striking figures — 
are admirably decorative, but they are placed with no 
sort of regard to the inner meaning of the composition. 
As we look at the huge battle scene we feel somehow 
that what is lacking is any true interest in the subject 
represented. Sculpture is nearing once more one of its 
penods of exhaustion. Just as archaic art has not yet 
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discovered the full capacities of its subjects, so decadent 
art gradually loses the secret whereby form and subject 
may be brought into perfect unison. 

Sculptured Basis of the Epoch of Diocletian, — In the 
Forum, to the left of the Arch of Severus, not far from 
the lapis niger and the anaghfpha^ is a curious sculp- 
tured basis of the period of Diocletian,* lately discussed 
by Ri^l («* Spatromische Kunstindusti-ie,'' p. 81). The 
subjects themselves are familiar and even trite. On the 
principal face is the emperor sacrificing to Roma and 
to Mars, and on one side are senatorial personages 
heavily draped in the toga. On the other sides we find 
the inscription flanked by Victories and the Svovetaurilia. 
The interest of the monument lies in the peculiar mani- 
pulation of the relief, which differs totally, at first sight, 
from the sarcophagi just considered. Instead of the 
shadowy " niche "^ within which figures appear to move 
freely, the hard background is visible everywhere be- 
tween the figures, yet Riegl points out that the optic 
effects aimed at in this relief and in the sarcophagi are 
essentially the same. In the former the background is 
left visible only in order not to weaken the impression 
of strength which is required of a basis destined to 
support a column ; at the same time, however, the 
figm'es have no visible points of contact with the 
tactile background, but, on the contrary, are separated 
from it by deep grooves similar to those between the 

* HiHsen, ** Roman Forum," p. 95 f. For the inscription, sea 
C.I.L., 1204. 
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folds of garments. These ^^ contour shadows ^ are m<r 
tended to let the lifi^ures appear surrounded by an 
empty zone of space, without for that sacrificmg the 
background. It is only by looking repeatedly at the 
reliefs that we become penetrate with the truth of 
this observation, or can realize that an illusion of 
space has been actually produced. The optic effect 
becomes clearest if we recall the friezes of Greek sculp- 
ture with their neutral backgrounds, or, better still, 
place the photograph of any one of these older friezes 
by the side of the basis. 

The Relief of Marcus Curtius. — Side by side with 
original products of late third-century sculpture it 
is intei*esting to find what is probably the copy of 
a Roman or Italic work of the archaic period. This 
is the well-known relief which is walled in on the left 
of the staircase of the Palace of the Conservatori 
(Helbig, 562), but which once adorned the balustrade 
placed round the Locus Curtius in the Forum.**^ It 
represents the romantic sacrifice of Marcus Curtius 
who, in order to appease the gods of the Lower World, 
leapt full armed into the mysterious chasm, the site of 
which was afterwards named after him. At the back 
of the slab is an inscription with the name of Lucius 
Ncevius SurdinuSj who is probably the consul suffectus 
of 30 A,D. (under Tiberius).t Of late years, since Helbig 

* Hulsen, ** Roman Forum/* p. 140, Fig. 73. Our illnstratioii 
is from the original photograph, kindly lent by Professor Htllsen. 

f C.I.L. , vi. 1468. For the new inscription with this same name, 
cf. Class, Rev., 1906, p. 378. 
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(loc. cU.) pronounced it a work of the Middle Ages or of 
the early Renaissance, the charming work has not enjoyed 
its old popularity. Furtwangler, however, in publish- 
ing a gem which exactly reproduces the group of the 
relief^ took occasion to pronounce himself unhesi-* 
tatingly in favour of the genuinely antique origin of 
the relief itself.* He, moreover, saw no reason for 
dissociating it from the inscription at the back, and re- 
ferred it accordingly to the Augustan Age. But Hiilsen, 
while likewise fully admitting the antique character of 
the relief, has pointed out that originally it had nothing 
to do with the inscription, but that an old inscribed slab 
had been utilized at a later date for the copy of an archaic 
relief.t This copy, he^ thinks, was executed to replace 
the original, surmised to have been destroyed or injured 
in the great fire under Carinus which ^^ gave occasion of 
the extensive building operations of Diocletian and of 
his colleagues." Whether original or copy, the delight- 
fully fresh fantasy of the composition strikes an agree- 
able note amid the sculptures of declining Rome. The 
devoted Roman is shown fully armed on his charger at 
the very moment of the fateful plunge. The chasm is 
indicated by tall rushes. Obvious faults of drawing 
scarcely detract from the admirable force and move- 
ment of the design. Man and horse form but one as 
they plunge foi*ward impetuously. Marcus has planted 
his spear into the ground and grasped it firmly to gain 

* •' Antike Gemmen," i. PI. XXVIT. 42 ; and vol. iii. p. 254 f. 
f HulseD, Romische Mittheilungen, xvii. 1902, pp. 323-329 ; xx. 

1905. P- 70- 
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additional force for the leap.* By this motive the 
composition gains, so to speak, a centre of gravity and 
the eye a point of rest. Even considered as a copy, the 
relief of Marcus Curtius shows that artistic inspiration 
was not dead, though by the end of the third century 
it was ceasing to manifest itself in the traditional and 
now worn-out themes of official sculptiure. (Plate CI.) 
The increasing popularity of figure-subjects, to the 
exclusion — or strict subordination — of mere ornament, 
must strike the student of later Roman sculpture. 
The flower and plant life of Augustan and Flavian 
art scarcely survives. When it does, it is in ti'aditional 
schemes, like the heavy garlands that appear, supported 
by tall muscular Erotes, on late sarcophagi. Actual 
statues in the round may, as Riegl asserts, have been 
less in vogue for a time, owing to mystic religious 
influences, but there is no doubt that, even when the 
current of artistic inspiration ran thinnest, towards the 
period of Constantine, the bases of statues, the sides of 
sarcophagi, the tfigures of arches, &c., were almost 
invariably decorated with figures ; and ornament, though 

* The slab exactly illustrates the words of Livy, viL 6, . . • 
*'eqaoque deinde quam poterat maxime exomato hisidentem 
armatum se in specum inmississe " ('* he mounts his richly capari- 
soned charger, and springs fully armed into the gap *'). Livy adds 
that, according to another version, the Locus was called after 
Metius Curtius, a soldier of Titus Tatius, who nearly lost his life by 
falling into this swamp. We shall agree with Livy (and Fart- 
wangler, *' An tike Gemmen,** iii. p. 285) in preferring the first version 
with its genuine Roman ring and tradition of human sacrifice. 
Other ancient authorities are Pliny, N. H. xv. 78 ; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, v. 6, 2, 
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in itself of a luxuriant character, is used only sparingly. 
Very different was the course of art in the "Graeco 
Orient,^ when ornament, as Strzygowski has so often 
pointed out,* eventually suppresses every other form of 
decoration. 

According to Altmann,t the exuberant profusion of 
Flavian ornament had produced a reaction towards 
severer artistic substance. This probably only means 
that the sterner Roman spirit was asserting itself. Be 
that as it may, it is only by studying the later phases 
of Roman art, from Trajan and Hadrian onward, that 
we understand to what an extent its mission was to 
transmit to posterity the great antique secret of figure- 
sculpture. 

• See above, p. i8. 

t " Die Romischen Grabaltare," p. 287. In GoUingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1906, p. 914, Strzygowski combats Altmann's view, with- 
out, however, clearly stating his own. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PRINCIPATE OF CONSTANTINE (306-337) 

The Arch of Constantine — .Esthetic value of its Sculp- 
tures — Their spiritual significance — Summary— Relation 
of Christian to Roman Art. 

Inhocsignovinces, 

We now turn to the last official manifestation of Pagan 
art in Rome, the Arch of Constantine, which stands at 
the foot of the Palatine on its east side. According to 
the inscription, it was dedicated to Constantine by the 
Senate and the people in gratitude for the victory over 
Maxentius (312 a.d.) and the consequent pacification of 
the Empire. The inscription, which is important for 
the sculpture as well as the history of the Arch, runs : 

IMP • CAES • FL . CONSTANTINO . MAXIMO . 

P . F , AUGU8T0 . S.P.Q.R. 

QUOD . IN8TINCTU . DIVINITATIS . MENTIS 

MAONITUDINE • CUM . EXERCITU • SUO 

TAM • DE • TIRANNO • QUAM . DE • OMNI . EIUS 

FACTIONE . UNO • TEMPORE IUSTI8 

RBMPUBUCAM • ULTUS • EST • ARMIS 

ARCUM TRIUMPHIS IN8IONEM • DICAVIT • 
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To the Emperor and Caesar Flavius Constantinus the 
Great^ the Pious^ the Fortunate^ the Exalted — inasmuch 
as through the inspiration of the Deitj^ and the greatness 
of his rnind^ he^ with his armj^ avenged the State, both on 
the Tyrant and on all the partizans of his faction — ^the 
Senate and the Roman People dedicated the Arch adorned 
with Triumphs. 

The grand stinicture, with its '* unsurpassable har- 
mony of proportion ^ (P. Graef), was an abiding inspira- 
tion to the artists of the Italian Renaissance, who 
looked upon it as the visible embodiment of the glory 
of antique Rome. In the Sola dei Sanii of the Ap- 
partamento Borgia, the youthful S. Catherine pleads 
before Maximian amid a classic landscape, dominated 
by the Arch, which fills the whole background. In a 
fresco of the Sistine Chapel, Perugino placed the Arch 
on the left of the spacious Piazza, in the foreground of 
which Peter receives the Keys. In the same Chapel 
Botticelli showed the *' Destruction of the Company of 
Korah ^ as taking place in front of the arch erected by 
the first of the Christian Emperors. 

The Arch is decorated in great measure by sculptures 
taken from earlier monuments, and we are told that its 
architectural members, likewise, were brought from an 
older arch — ^probably of the epoch of Trajan. That 
so harmonious a structure should result from the em- 
ployment of disparate elements can only add to our 
wonder. However, it is not with the architecture that 
we are concerned, but with the sculptures. 

As in the arch of Severus and elsewhere, the spandrels 
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of the main archway are adorned by flying Victories, 
bearing trophies, and by the Genii of the Seasons in the 
lower angles. On the keystone is a figure of Roma 
seated. In the spandrels of the side arches are reclining 
River-gods, and on the bases of the columns are sculp- 
tured Victories with captives at their feet All these 
sculptures are Constantinian ; they show the "fron- 
tality,'' as also the deep under-cutting, which are 
characteristic of the period. 

We have already seen that the eight panels which 
adorn the attic on the north and south fronts are from 
a monument of the period of Marcus Aurelius (p. 291), 
and the slabs of the attic on the east and west sides, 
together with the two slabs of the central gateway, are 
fi-om the Forum of Trajan (p. 158). The medallions of 
the pylons were taken, it seems, from a Flavian monu- 
ment which had been appropriated by Claudius Gothicus 
(p. 131 ; p. 306). On the south facade were placed the 
four medallions which retained the portraits of Flavian 
emperors. On the noii;hem facade were placed the two 
medallions in which the original head of the Emperor 
had been worked over into a likeness of Claudius 
Gothicus, and the two in which Constantine now intro- 
duced his own portrait, the whole series thus forming 
a sequence in which the usurper appeared amid the 
ancestors he had chosen for himself from mingled per- 
sonal and political motives. 

On the sides, then, Constantinian artists added two 
more medallions, representing on the west Luna, the 
moon, sinking into th^ se^, and on the east «SW, the 
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sun, arising from its waves. The old Hellenic concep- 
tion of Helios and Selene, so beautifully expressed in the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon, is singularly appo- 
site on the arch dedicated in honour of the new dynasty 
whose proud emblem was the solar nimbus, worn in the 
medallion of the principal front by Claudius Grothicus 
and his ** grandson " Constantine.* 

The technique of these Constantinian medallions 
maybe somewhat summary, but their composition is 
excellent. The curves of the design are adapted with 
great simplicity to the circular form. The reclining 
figures are skilfully disposed so as to fill up the space 
beneath the rearing horses of Soly or — by reversing the 
movement of the design — beneath the sinking chariot 
of Luna. The winged figure of the "Evening Star*" 
appears above the horses of Luna, sinking down- 
W€urd in the same line as the chariot, thus intensifying 
the expressive quality of the composition. 

Below the medaUions— on all four sides— run narrow 
friezes of workmanship contemporary with the erection 
of the Arch. On each of the two shorter sides a 
triumphal procession is represented in similar though 
not identical terms. On the left frieze of the Southeiii 
feu^ade are depicted the Battle and Siege of Verona 
(October 312 a.d.). ITie emperor is crowned by Victory, 
who is shown as a full-grown figure hovering above on 
his right. On the right side of the same facade is repre- 
sented a long battle scene in which the enemy ^s men and 

* This same pagan allegory of Sol and Luna is frequently 
seen la early Christian art on each side of the Crucifixion, 
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horses are precipitated into a river where they drown 
piteously : Uie battle has accordingly been identified as 
that of the MilTian bridge. On the left, about half- 
way between the centre and the end, stands the Emperor 
accompanied by Victory. The left frieze of the prin- 
cipal or north facade represents (Plate CIII. i) the 
Emperor standing on the Rostra of the Fornm 
haranguing the people, who are grouped on either 
side. The scene is displayed against an architectural 
background and reminds us, in this respect, of the sub- 
jects on the Trajanic balustrades. On the right we see 
the triple arch of Septimius Severus; on the left the 
Arch of Tiberius, and on the left again the Bttsilica 
Julia.* On the frieze of the right pylon the Emperor 
appears enthroned, like a mediaeval Christ, inside a great 
building, perhaps a basilica — ^he is evidently dispensing 
favours to the citizens, and above, within separate rooms 
or enclosures, are grouped the officials in charge of the 
imperial bounty. The scene is evidently a coiigiarium or 
distribution of gifts, such as was ordered after a triumph.f 

♦ Cf, Hulsen, '^The Roman Forum," p. 66 and p. 70. 

t Mr. A. J. B. Wace has pointed out that since Constantine 
celebrated no triumph in Rome, the two reliefs of the north front 
and that of the west side should be referred to the last triumph 
ever celebrated in Rome, that of Diocletian of 302 a.d., when in 
honour of his victories over the Persians Diocletian assumed the 
name of Persicus. In this case, these three narrow friezes also 
would have been transferred from an earlier monument, which, 
according to Mr. Wace, was the Arch of Diocletian in Via Lata (see 
Classical Review, xx. 1906, p. 235). A strong point in favour of 
Mr. Wace's argument is that in these three friezes the head of the 
Emperor had been carefully chiselled away, so as to be replaced by 
another (».^., by that of Constantine). For my purpose, however* 
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At first sight the reliefs of the northern facade, with their 
well-balanced groups and the stately standing or sitting 
figure of the Emperor, appear superior both in style and 
composition to the remaining four. The difference must, I 
think, be attributed in part to the subject. Sculpture, 
as we saw in the last chapter, was fast entering a phase 
in which interest is shifted back once more, as in archaic 
art, to the rendering of individual form. Figures appear 
more and more isolated aesthetically — self-contained, that 
is, without any true relation to the rest of the compo- 
sition. It is a further natural outcome of this phase to 
isolate figures from one another in space, partly in order 
to concentrate attention on the individual form, partly 
also, no doubt, in order to obtain an ever richer con- 
trast of complementary lights and shadows. Now it is 
obvious that an art captivated by this isolation of the 
single form is more adapted to represent scenes of cere- 
monial where, from the nature of the event portrayed, 
movements and gestures tend to a measured and stately 
formality, than battle-scenes wj^iich require the expres- 
sion of animated and concerted action. On the large 
Ludovisi sarcophagus in the Terme, we saw that the 
Romcm art of about 275 a.d. was still able to construct a 
highly complicated design, but that it failed to fuse it 

the date of Diocletian's triumph (302 A.D.). and that of the erec- 
tion of the Arch (315 a.d.) are sufficiently near in point of time 
not to affect the argument as to the aesthetic character of the 
sculpture. Against Mr. Wace's theory might be urged that the 
inscription distinctly says that the Senate dedicated to Constantine 
arcuM triumphis insigmm, so that the triumphal subjects were 
directly referred to Constantine, though actually he celebrated no 
triumph. 
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harmoniously or really to animate it, with the result 
that the sensation called forth by the huge battle-scene 
was at bottom one of efmui. At the time of Con- 
stantine this inability to animate scenes has grown. In 
the battles of the southern front of the Constantinian 
arch the soldiers appear mere puppets that have been 
pulled out of a box and arranged in this or that way to 
convey — we might almost say to symbolize — victory at 
this point or defeat at that. We are far enough from 
the splendid swirl of the Trajanic slabs transferred to 
this same Arch. 

But the scenes represent^ on the north front are 
unimpaired by this same absence of animation, of 
coherent effort or psychological unity. The loss of 
animation is perhaps a gain in impressiveness. The 
figures are materially juxtaposed, as in archaic art — 
stiffly placed alongside of one another with the minimum 
of overlapping. But the sameness of movement and the 
uniform symmetry heighten the solemnity of the scene 
and emphasize the majesty of the central figure. The 
design has an austere quality which may become 
monotonous but is not without its charm. Riegl, 
indeed, the champion of '^ decadent^' Roman art, saw 
in these friezes the highest expression of those optic 
theorieswhich,ashe wasable to prove, governed thecourse 
of Roman sculpture from the end of the second century 
onward. I shall not attempt a literal translation of his 
difficult phraseology but the following shortened para- 
phrase may, I think, be accepted as representing his 
meaning (** Spatromische Kunstindustrie,'' p. 47) : 
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The composition is projected in one plane with pains- 
taking exactitude^ but the individual figures betray equally 
decidedly the effort to isolate themselves in space within 
the common plane. They are all deeply undercut. Along 
the upper part of the relief the figures are drawn up one 
against the other in two rows^ but they are none the less 
sharply isolated. This is the decisive point in which 
Constantinian relief differs from the old Oriental and the 
Classical. In the early Imperial period it was an invari- 
able law in each relief to maintain an evident tactile con- 
nection between the figures and the plane of the back- 
ground. . . • But now the common plane has lost its 
tactile character and splits up into a series of light figures 
nvith intervening dark shadows which by their regular 
alternation produce a colouristic effect . . . Moreover, 
between the visible front plane of the figures and the 
background a spatial sphere like a niche is now interposed, 
just deep enough to allow the figures within it to appear 
as cubic bodies freely surrounded by space — framed, that 
is, by complementary shadow. 

Then Riegl continues : 

What appears to us coarse and inartistic in these 
reliefs is the relation of the figures to space, yet this Con- 
stantinian art is assuredly not the result of coarseness or 
negligence, but of the positive artistic intention clearly to 
differentiate figures and parts of figures from one another 
while calling forth at the same time the optic impression 
of a rhythmical alternation of light and shade. 

With the question, ^^ Does a bridge lead back from 
this Constantinian to earlier art ? ^ he enters upon that 
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analysis of second and third century sculpture which I 
have already frequently alluded to. 

In the earlier sai^cophagi, from the time of Hadrian 
to that of Alexander Severus — ^from the ** Death of the 
Niobids '*' of the Lateran to the " Achilles at the Court 
of Lycomedes of the Capitol,^ the figures, though brought 
into one plane and tending to frontality, are yet 
harmoniously inter-related. Then the teridency arose 
to consider each figure as isolated, though several figures 
might be combined into complicated groups and move, 
overlap, or cross within the shadow of the "niche.^ 
Finally with the growing desire to accentuate the 
colouristic effect obtained by the pleasing alternation 
of light and shade, the groups are loosened and the 
figures are placed more apart. If they must be grouped 
with a view to representing an event in which several 
people take part, the connection between them is purely 
material, without the pervading link of a common 
emotional motive, or rather the motive is there, but tlie 
artist fails to appreciiste its capabilities. But, as Riegl 
himself admits, this ^ cubic isolation ^ of bodies which 
now appear freely surrounded by space, simply implies 
a final return to the " frontality ^ of archaic art from 
which previous generations had attempted, and nearly 
achieved, emancipation. It must, however, strike us as 
a curious and interesting problem that the search for 
subtle, optic, and colouristic effects should have issued 
after all in the old material tactile rendering of form. 
One cannot help feeling that if attention became thus 
concentrated on mere effective pattern, and if the 
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relation of figures to one another and to space were 
n^lected, the change must, in measure at least, have 
been due to loss of interest on the part of the artists 
in the events proffered to them for representation. 
Vitality and spontaneous force — ^the creative instinct, 
in short — seem spent. The subject is no longer conceived 
as a whole prior to the execution of the parts, and the 
single forms, being no longer organically related, appear 
isolated and tend to exaggeration. In scenes of cere- 
monial these faults are counterbalanced to some extent 
by a gain of rhythmical symmetry well adapted to the 
subject. If the equipoise of the parts is somewhat 
crude, mechanical rather than artistic, it yet produces 
a distinctly decorative effect, easy to grasp and well 
adapted to a composition to be seen at a height and 
from a distance. Very different is the case with the 
battle or even the processional scenes. Here the artist 
attempts more complicated groupings, without any 
correct notions of relative distance or of relative size, 
with the result that the effect is not only exaggerated 
but often grotesque. And it cannot be called truly 
decorative at any point. 

With the consideration of these friezes our task has 
really come to an end, but we must not part from 
Roman sculpture in the period of its eclipse without 
either glancing back at its glorious past, or striving to 
penetrate its future possibilities. 

In a book so limited in scope as the present I could 
only attempt to point out the most significant mani- 
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fettatioDS of §culpture in Rome. We have seen how 
the Ara Pads was the first result of a confluence 
of Greek forms and Latin genius which did for the 
art of Rome what a simikr minglmg of the currents 
did for its literature. In the reliefs of the Arch of 
Titus we saw this Imperial art at a further stage of its 
development, when sculptors — moving along the same 
line of evolution as painters — attempted the perspec- 
tival effects which bring the reliefs of the Arch closer 
to the achievements of the modems than any other 
works of the antique. But when we examined this 
Domitianic art in detail we found it destined to short 
duration for lack of any stable science of perspective 
which should enable artists to progress further in the 
conquest of the third dimension. In the period of 
Trajan, when sculptors were called upon to clothe 
whole monuments with figures, they abandoned the 
search for effects of depth, and substituted for true 
perspective the naive superposition of tiers of figures. 
Once freed of the necessity of bringing figures or objects 
into correct spatial relations, they were able to link 
together an endless succession of events, irrespective of 
conditions of time or space, and thus created the 
^^ continuous ^^ style, which became a model of monu- 
mental narrative for centuries to come. Under Hadrian 
we observed a reaction towards Classical models which 
found supreme expression in the newly created type of 
Antinous. Antonine and Aurelian sculpture still 
betray considerable traces of this classic influence. 
Under Septimius Severus and his son Caracallus, there 
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was a vigorous artistic life which I have tried to indicate^ 
but which still has to be done justice to. In sculpture in 
relief the ^^ continuous ^ Roman style remained in vogue, 
and gained new power and effectiveness from being com- 
bined with a novel method of conveying spatial content, 
by so working away the background that there arises in its 
place a dark niche within which the figures are moulded 
by the surrounding "complementary shadow/' This 
treatment of light and shade had a splendid colouristic 
quality, of which the influence may be traced, as we 
shall see, in the development of portraiture also. The 
exclusive stress now laid on these optic effects, joined to 
a certain flagging of interest in the subjects of Roman 
official and religious art, brings back sculpture to a 
purely decorative phase. Thus groups are loosened, 
and figures are placed more apart, till in the friezes of 
the Arch of Constantine sculpture attains that '^ cubic 
isolation ""* in space which closely resembles the *' frontal ^ 
presentment of figures in archaic art 

These sesthetic changes had their spiritual side as 
well. The gradual concentration of interest in the 
person of the emperor, which we watched from the 
Ara Pacts onwards, finally issues in his appearing as 
exalted above his fellows. On the Constantinian 
friezes, for instance, in the scene on the Rostra, albeit 
he stands among them, yet the groups are parted sym- 
metrically away from him on either side, and this 
isolation of the imperial figure In space adds also to its 
new significance. On the relief with the Congiarkim 
he is seated high above the crowd in th? ftttitude of a 
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Christ in Glory. The change which first made itself 
distinctly felt at Benevento on the panel where Jupiter, 
surrounded by the greater Olympian gods, advances to 
hand over to the emperor the thunderbolt as symbol 
of supreme and divine power, is now accomplished 
The night has closed over the Pagan gods. On the 
Arch of Constantine the emperor, unattended by local 
deities or allegorical figures, stands or sits dii*ectly 
surrounded by his people. In presence of this concep- 
tion we feel that we have reached the point where the 
imperial type will be adapted to the Central Figure 
of a new religion. Thus the Arch of Constantine, 
spiritually as well as aesthetically, stands where the 
Antique passes into the Mediaeval world. Nor is it 
altogether possible for students of antique art to study 
this arch, with its marvellous summary of the history 
of Roman sculpture, without deploring at the same 
time that it marks the end of much that they have 
learnt to cherish. It is less to the victorious Con- 
stantine that our sympathies finally turn, than to the 
weak and ill-fated Maxentius, the last of the Pagan 
emperors, who planned the restoration of Pagan Rome 
which was fast vanishing in a new order of things 
against which he was powerless to struggle. He called 
his little son Romulus in honour of the Founder of the 
City, and when the boy died, built in his honour the 
temple with the bronze doors, which marks to this day 
the resting-place of the last deified Roman Prince. He 
began the great basilica which was afterwards finished 
bv Constantine^ who l)f|4 it dedicated in his own name. 
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We must be fair in our regrets. It was neither the vic- 
tory of Constantine nor the introduction of Christianity 
that caused the downfall of the ancient world or of 
ancient art. Nor could the archaeological schemes of 
Maxentius have restored to life what carried germs of 
evident decay. In spite of the significant aesthetic innova- 
tions which thepeuetratingdiscemment of Riegl detected 
in the two northern friezes of the Arch of Constantine, 
there are abundant signs that the interest in the subjects 
of Roman art is nearing exhaustion. The clumsiness 
of the figures, the poverty of artistic device, cannot be 
denied even when every allowance is made for the fact 
that the attention of sculptors was directed into other 
channels. Once again in the history of art, the stimulus 
of new ideas was needed, and this stimulus was found in 
that Christian religion which, after threatening to ex- 
tinguish the very sources of art, was itself to fall beneath 
the spell of Pagan forms. Ancient art, indeed, was not 
killed by Christianity, but with a change of theme 
received a new life at its hands. 

The art of Rome had been, above all, narrative and 
commemorative in character. It had developed in the 
service of the State, and w€is employed in the adornment 
of national monuments to record the triumphal or 
magnanimous deeds of the Empire and its representa- 
tives. So long as the State and its Rulers held sway 
over the minds of the citizens at large, dominating their 
conscience as object of religious devotion, if need were 
of self-sacrifice, so long Roman art had preserved vitality 
with dignity of purpose. That religion of the State had 
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long been flagging. The strenuous, self-forgetting, but 
material temper of the people was undermined by the 
religions of the East acclimatized in Rome, and raising 
dreams and hopes of a spiritual life which dwarfed the 
actual and overshadowed it. But the old Pagcm art of 
Rome was to die hard, and not before its accumulated 
legacy of types and forms had been taken over by the 
new order that was steadily suppbmting the old. Of late 
we have heard a great deal of the religious S3mcretism 
of the Roman Empire. A precisely parallel tendency 
was manifest in art. We have already seen the conical 
emblem of the Sun tended by the goddesses of the 
Capitoline Triad. That the worships of Sol^ however, 
or of Mithras, should not only readily blend with the 
forms of Western Paganism, but pass from ci'ude sym- 
bolism to anthropomorphic representation, is a pheno- 
menon which merely exhibits at a late date the process 
to which all the cults of Greece and Rome had been 
subjected. Anthropomorphism, it is true, was no longer, 
as of old, helped by genuine creative impulse. We have 
seen that for Mithras, for instance, it was thought suffi- 
cient to bonx)w a ready-made imagery from another 
cult. But the anthropomorphic idea was active still, 
and the group of Osterburken, or the altar of Sol 
SanctissimuSy shows that it might still have its moments 
of inspiration. 

But it must always strike us with fresh surprise 
that the religion of Christ, which had adopted as its 
own the rigid Jewish precept, ^^ Thou shalt make unto 
thyself no graven image,^ should have likewise drifted 
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into adoption of the artistic formulas of Paganism. 
Yet no Pagan god or Emperor was oftener depicted 
than the God-made Man of the new worship— none 
ever inspired creative artist to more loving elaborate 
handling of his theme. 

Horace had wittily summed up the Hellenizing ten- 
dencies of the Augustan age in the famous line : 

Grsecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 

'* Conquered Greece took her rude victor captive/' but 
a far more singular though analogous event was 
witnessed in the capture of Christianity by Roman 
Paganism. Roman ceremonial and customs were 
grafted on to the simple cult, clothing it in a mag- 
nificence of ritual scarce consistent with the spirit of its 
Founder ; and the art of Rome, taken into the service 
of the new religion, set visibly before the eyes of men, 
as centre of their worship, the Teacher who had preached 
the spiritual character of God. The Acts of Christ and 
His Disciples now take the place in art of the deeds of 
the Roman Emperors and their army, or, if these are 
represented, it is in strict subordination to the former. 
The new subject is equally rich in varied incident and in 
stimulus to the pictorial imagination. Art, moreover, 
was now invested with a didactic and doctrinal mission 
which at once immensely widened the sphere of its ap- 
plication. Already on the finer of the early Christian 
sarcophagi the fresh inspiration is evident. It has been 
usual, at any rate in books of a general and popular 
character, to speak of ^^ a decline and final extinction 
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of sculptare,^' to allude to a long slumber of art during 
the Dark Ages, whence it was to reawaken in the magic 
dawn of the Italian Renaissance. But these are figures 
of speech which obscure the truth of histon-, and impede 
the^per understanding of art and of its developm^t 
They are conceits formulated by those who, failing to 
perceive either continuity or purpose in the history of 
art, have their vision limited at the one end by the 
Parthenon, at the other by the Tuscan Quattrocento, 
and between these two points see everything dark. 
There was neither final extinction nor slumber but, long 
before the Renaissance, the grand art of the Middle 
Ages bears witness to the immortal strength and beauty 
of the artistic idea which Rome transmitted, the richer 
for all the influences that came within the sphere of her 
mighty rule. 

The magnificent sarcophagi in the Museo Cristiano of 
the Lateran, the early Christian ivories — ^and the later 
Pagan ivories which subsisted by their side — ^the series 
of consular diptychs, such a masterpiece of pictorial 
narrative as the ivory throne of Saint Maximian at 
Ravenna * — all prove the strenuous vitality of the art 

* I make this statement with full knowledge of Strzygowski's 
theories as to the Syrian, probably Antiochene, origin of this epis- 
copal throne. But in whatever part of the Roman Empire it was 
produced, it cannot have been from the ** Graeco-Orient *' that it 
borrowed the beautiful figures of its front panels, or the figure-sub- 
jects which decorate it on all sides. If Strzygowski adheres to his 
famous apothegm, " Greece and Rome are smothered in the Orient's 
embrace," and if this process is represented by the victory of orna- 
ment over figure representations, then he must tell us whence the 
great figure-art of medievalism comes, if not from Rome, or through 
Roman influence. 
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forms that Christianity received from Rome. In the 
*^ Renaissance ^ proper, some fourteen centuries after 
the sculptured panels with the " Triumph of Titus ^ had 
shown the Antique apprehending, for one moment, the 
modem feeling forspace-values,artistsattackedonce more 
the problem of spatial distribution. Then it was that, 
with the final mastery of the secrets of perspective, those 
new and enlarged vistas opened out which distinguish 
modern from ancient art. But the Christian sculpture 
of the Middle Ages is essentially one with the sculpture 
we have been studying ; only the great change in subject- 
matter relegates it to separate treatment. 

One last example may serve to illustrate the ten- 
dencies of the Antique in the period in which we must 
perforce take leave of it. It is the ivory plaque in the 
Louvre from the famous Barberini Library. Even in 
the magnificent collection of ivories of which it now 
forms part, this example stands out among the rest for 
the splendour of both theme and treatment. In the 
central compartment the Emperor (Constantine) is rep- 
resented — not in the triumphal chariot, but on horse- 
back, as befits the militant champion of Christianity, 
the Fidei Defensor. In token of victory he reverses the 
spear upon which he rests.* A captive grasps the 

* For this peculiar motive, which is characteristic of the Emperor 
represented as victorious over the infidels, see Strzygowski, " Hel. 
lenistische und Koptische Kunst in Alexandria" (BuUitin d$ laSocUti 
ArchioUgique d'AUxandrU, 1902), p. 36 f. The lance is reversed, 
probably because the attitude is taken over from representations 
of the Emperor actually piercing the dragon, t.#.,the foe of the 
Church, and the lance is shown with point downwards even whe 
the dragon is not there. 
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shaft and raises his hand in supplication. Beneath 
the feet of the charger lies the personification of a 
conquered country. Above, from the right, Victory 
with her palm branch flies to crown the hero. In the 
side«panel on the left, stands a warrior holding another 
image of Victory. In the lower frieze are pictured the 
vanquished foes bringing their gifts to the conqueror. 
But above, against a disk borne by two angels. His God- 
head veiled beneath the features of a Greek adolescent, 
with Sol invictus and Luna reduced to mere emblems 
on either side of Him, appears the Young Triumphant 
Christ. 

Certain details, the fact that the Saviour uses the 
Greek gesture of benediction, and is represented ac- 
cording to the Hellenistic type current in Alexandria 
and Antioch, show that Strzygowski is almost certainly 
right in claiming the plaque as an Alexandrian product.* 
But if the beautiful ivory really is of Egjrptian origin, 
it only illustrates once more the compelling force of the 
Roman genius that could gather up into its service the 
art forms of the different countries under its sway. 

♦ •* Dom zn Aacben,** p. 49 f., and Fig. 31. 



CHAPTER XV 

ROMAN PORTRAITURE FROM AUGUSTUS 

TO CONSTANTINE 

But when Greek art had run its course, when 
beauty of form had well-nigh been exhausted or begun 
to pall, certain artists, presumal^y Greeks, but working 
for Romans, began to produce portrait work of quite 
a new and wonderful sort ; the beautiful portraits of 
ugly old men, of snub little boys, work which was 
clearly before its right time, and was swamped by 
idealised portraits, insipid, nay, inane, from the elegant 
revivalist busts of Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius down to 
the bonnet blocks of the lower empire. Of this Roman 
portrait art, of certain heads of half-idiotic little Cssar 
brats, of sly and wrinkled old men, things which ought . 
to be so ugly and yet are so beautiful, we say, at least, 
perhaps unformulated, we think, ''How Renaissance I " 
And the secret of the beauty of these few Graeco-Roman 
busts, which is also that of Renaissance portrait sculp- 
ture, is that the beauty is quite different in kind from 
the beauty of Greek ideal sculpture, and obtained by 
quite different means. — ^Vernon Lee, " Euphorion," 
vol. ii. p. 24. 

Portraiture id the branch of Roman art which has 
been least neglected, the identification ot the individuals 
portrayed having attracted antiquarians and historians 
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from time immemorial. There has also been a great 
deal said about its realism and its <^ individuality ^ ; but 
its true aesthetic value, the new note which it introduced 
into art, was never, I think, understood or clearly 
formulated till ^^ Vernon Lee ^ wrote the passage quoted 
above. This was three-and-twenty years ago, and 
though much has been discovered since then, and her 
statements could be rectified in points of detail, the 
utterance remains true in all essentials. I can propose 
no better text for an essay on Roman portraiture ; it 
opens our eyes to what we may find, it suggests what 
we may look for, and yet does not fill us with ready- 
made judgments, nor predispose us to wholesale 
uncritical enthusiasms or condemnations. Our aesthetic 
enjoyment, however, will be all the greater, if we base 
our inquiry on historical lines, and try to discover, as 
we have in the case of other monuments, the relation 
between subject or conception and technique. 

It is repeatedly stated that, for the portraits of 
Emperors and their families at any rate, identifications 
have a sure basis in the coinage struck with their effigies. 
Unfortunately, however, in the desire to christen practi- 
cally every bust in a collection, this clue has not only 
been strained to the utmost, but has also been arbi- 
trarily disregarded. There is indeed no province of 
archaeology where disorder reigns so supreme as in that 
of Roman iconography, or where it is more necessary 
to start our inquiry with unprejudiced mmd and 
memory and a fresh eye. 

BemouUi'^s monumental Romische IconograpMe, which 
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spreads over the years 1883-1894, was the first attempt 
to criticize scientifically the vast accumulation of fact 
and fancy. He first showed the doubtfulness of 
three-fourths of the identifications of Augustan and 
Julio-Claudian busts, and enforced a closer com- 
parison between the coin and the sculptured portrait. 
The next advance in scientific method was made 
by Bienkowski, in a paper published in 1895, ^^ 
which he showed that the shapes of busts afibrd safe 
guidance for a first broad classification into periods.* 
Wickhofi^, without touching on iconographical interpre- 
tation, had in his *^ Roman Art^ repeatedly drawn 
attention to the artistic merit of Roman portraiture, 
and showed that it manifests in difierent periods precisely 
the same character as the contemporary sculpture Jn 
relief. He was followed by Alois Riegl, who in the 
book so often referred to, traced and defined the 
aesthetic laws which govern the evolution of Roman 
portraiture from the second century onward, t Finally, 
and above all, students can command v€ist and well- 
arranged material in Amdt^s ^^ Griechische imd R5mische 
Portrats/^ still in course of publication. These various 
^orks have not been without their influence on English 
scholars, witness the paper on Flavian portraiture con- 
tributed by Mr. J. W. Crowfoot to the Journal of 

* Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Krakau, 1894. 
A French risumS in the Revue Arch^logique, 1895, ^ P* ^931 
see also the lucid paragraph by S. Reinach, Chroniques d'OrienS, 
2"** s6rie, 1891-189S, p. 411. 

t See also his essay on late Roman portraiture in "Strena 
Helbigiana/' 1900, pp. 250-356. 
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Hellenic Studies, in 1900 ; and Mr. Wace's more recent 
sketch of the " Evolution of Art in Roman Portraiture "^ 
(Rome 1905). 

In portraitiu^ as in the other branches of Roman art 
the Greek element insinuated itself, as we have seen, 
long before the period of Augustus. The true Roman 
portrait, as distinguished from the strongly Hellenized 
portraiture which comes into vogue in the last period of 
the Republic, is remarkable for an imcompromising 
realism arising doubtless from natural tendency, but. 
strongly influenced by the wax images that were 
moulded over the face after death. In many cases, 
evidently, the sculptor worked from these imagines 
and not from the live model ; hence a certain lack 
of life-likeness in many of these portraits. ^ This native 
R(}knan portraiture has come down to us in the 
simple tombstones from which one or two or more 
members of the same family look out with fixed gaze.* 
Lately they have been discussed and to a certain extent 
classified by Dr. Altmann. One of the finest instances, 
still inedited, showing five personages ranged stiffly side 
by side, is in the collection at Lansdowne House 
(Michaelis, SI). It is difficult to speculate on what the 
development of these somewhat homely effigies might 
have been had not Greek influence touched this Roman 
portraiture into new artistic life. On the other hand, a 
study of the Greek busts of the period of the Diadochoi 
shows that contact with Rome only matured tendencies, 

* E.g., Museo Chiaramonti, 6, and 60 B ; cf. Amelung- 
Holtzinger, i. p. 37 ; Altmann, " Romische Grabaltare," p. 196 ff. 
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which had ah^ady set m, towards greater individual- 
ism.* 

It is usual to speak of Greek art as ideal and of 
Roman as realistic But since there can be no artistic 
achievement without an informing idea, it is evidently 
absurd to talk of a realistic as opposed to an idealistic 
art. Any unprejudiced observer who stood, let us say, 
at the upper end of the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican, 
and studied the '^ Apoxyomenos ^ after Lysippus, the 
Demosthenes with clasped hands in the niche on the 
right, and, to the right of the Demosthenes, the mar- 
vellous head of an old wrinkled man of late republican 
times (Plate CVI.),t must admit that each of the three 
embodies in the highest degree an artistic idea; but 
while the *^ Apoxyomenos ^ may be called a generalized 
portrait in which the individual is subordinated to a 
scheme of composition expressive of athletic valour, the 
Demosthenes and the old man are individualized portraits 
in which^-exactly the contrary of what takes place in 
the athlete statue — ^the artists have brought out every 
trait that could contribute to individualize the person- 
age portrayed. 

* Consider, for instance, the magnificent head in the Lonvre 
(cat. Somm. 204 ; phot. Giraudon, 1318 bis) long named Julius 
Caesar, and now identified as a p(»:trait of Antiochus III. 

t Amelung, " Cat. Vat./* 60 ; Wace, No. i. There is a very 
fine replica of this head in Lansdowne House (Michaelis, 29). 
Other excellent examples of Republican portraiture are the 
group of a man and his wife in the Vatican, Wickhofi, " Roman 
Art," Fig. B on p. 191 ; Helbig, 240. Also the delicately-executed 
head of an old man, from Ostia, in the Museo delle Terme, Ame- 
lung-Holtzinger, i. p. 252, Fig. 143 ; phot. Anderson, 2490, 2491^ 
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Portraits of Republican afid Early Imperial Periods 
(smaU bust to below collar-bone as in PUUe CIX.). — 
According tb Bienkowski, whose conclusions as to the 
shapes of busts I follow here, in the later Republican and 
early Imperial period — ^roughly from Julius Caesar to 
Nero-— the bust is small, only the collar-bone and the 
parts immediately surrounding it being indicated. An 
excellent example of this shape is the Agrippa in the 
Louvre*. But though in a detailed, scientific study of 
portraits we should try as much as possible to start 
from the portraits on coins, and from busts which can 
be dated from their shape, in a brief survey like the 
present we shall not always be able to proceed with this 
precision, but shall be content to glance at salient 
examples of portraiture, whatever their original prove- 
nance — whether bust or statue, — ^which further illustrate 
the artistic character of the periods we have previously 
studied. 

Among the many admirable portraits in the late 
Republican style as it verges towards the Augustan, 
one stands out pre-eminent. It is the basalt head of 
Cesar, broken oiF from a statue, now pi*eserved in the 
Museo Barracco. It is reproduced here from a new 
photograph (Plate I.)« The diadem with the Julian star 
and the general cast of the features can leave no doubt 
as to the personage intended. Not only the material, 
but the fragment of a rigid support in the neck, shows 
that the head belonged to a statue of strictly Egyptian 

♦ Cat. Somm., 1203 ; Bernoulli, R6m. Icon., i. Fig. 38 ; Girau- 
don, 1338 ; Amdt, 295* 
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typey executed perhaps for Alexandria. Though Caesar 
appears as divus^ he wears a slight beard, it may be to 
recall to the Egyptians a custom he had adopted in their 
country. Contrasted with such an " ideal abstraction " 
as the portrait of Pericles copied from a fifth-century 
model,* the Barracco Caesar shows the immense progress 
achieved by art in the direction of expressiveness and 
emotion. In the Pericles, to be sure, the generalized 
features receive a certain external pathos from the turn 
of the head to one side, but in the Caesar the emotional 
quality is from within. As an excellent connoisseur says 
of another portrait of Caesar^ ^* the sculptor has portrayed 
the conqueror who owed his success to his own con- 
summate genius which was too strong for the human 
frame that it wasted and consumed in its service.'^f 
The head has the true reticence of genius, the touch of 
suffering and of isolation inseparable perhaps from 
greatness. The highly intellectual features are eloquent 
of some hidden pain, whose traces furrow the delicate 
mouth and chin, and bestow upon this head an austere 

charm. 
The portraits of Augustus have little of this intimate 

quality. They are more generalized ; in them perhaps 

♦ Brit. Mus., Cat. I., 549 ; Furtwangler, " Masterpieces/* 
Plate VII. and Fig. 46 ; Vatican, 525. Helbig, 288. 

t Ernest Gardner, " Handbook of Greek Sculpture/' p. 514. 
The head referred to (Brit. Mus. Cat. 1870), though a forgery, 
is executed with knowledge of the Caesarian type, but the 
strongly-marked pupUs are impossible in the period of Caesar, 
and the technique is obviously modem. C/. Furtwangler, 
" Neuere Falschungen von Antiken/* p. 14. 
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more clearly than elsewhere can we detect the conscious 
revival of Greek ideas usually attributed to Augustus. 
Three portraits stand out as distinctly Hellenic in style 
— the young Octavian of the Vatican, so ofken and so 
justly celebrated : * the well-known profile (Plate CX,, 
I and 2) <m a gold coin : the superb cameo in the 
British Museum (above, Plate II.), which Furtwangler 
shows good reason for attributing to the fitmous gem 
engravrDioscorides, alone pri^ to portray tiie 
god Augustus.^ As in the cameo, so in the head 
of the famous statue from Prima Porta (Plate III.), 
which is influenced by, though certainly not directly 
imitated from, a Greek model,t the lines are of the 
utmost simplicity. In the statue, however, Amelung 
rightly observes that ^^ the fulness of the features has 
begun to be wasted by age.^' 

Though I do not propose to say much about statues, 
which for the present purpose are less instructive 
than heads and busts, we must glance rapidly at this 
justly celebrated creation. To the analysis by Wick- 
hoff, and more lately by Amelung, there is little to 
add. The political allegory on the superb cuirass has 
been partly described above (p. 44). II The student should 

♦ Wickhoff, ''Roman Art," Plate I.; Amdung-Holtzingef, 
p. 88 i„ Fig. 43 ; Helbig. 228 ; Wace, No. 2. 

t Another striking portrait-cameo of Augustus has been 
lately detected and published by Furtwangler. It is inserted 
in the " cross of Lothair " preserved in the Treasury of the 
cathedral of Aachen {Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft, 114 pp. 189, 192.) 

t Cf, Wickhoff, " Roman Art," p. 28 f. and Fig. 9. 

I On the central zone of relief are represented Mars with 
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fartka uotiM ths teehncal skill in the reod«iiir t^ 
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prince c^ the Jnlio-Claudiai 
Helbig, No. G70) is also oi 
simple, resemble those on 
pvisd caJrassea have been 
studien," 1890, pp. i-ao ; 
WM-wick Wroth, Journal 
136-142. 

* This Mage b as elivi 
fringe el the chair in Titian' 

t I do not diare Hr. V-aT^s .>'..-» ■» w<. i~.w_'...-v — 
Aagnstns, o^.e»(.p.4. I do not precisely know what be meains by 
" the eyes stare vacantly," except that the papD is not indicated 
any more than it is on other portraits of this or preceding periods. 
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are tbarftcteristics which reappear more or less markedly 
in otha: members of the Julio^Claudian family. No- 
where is the sculpturesque beauty of this group of 
portraits more kcN»ily perceived than in the heads of 
children. One, worthy to take rank with the diikfaren 
of IKmatdlo, is again in the Museo Barracco, and is 
now publidied for the first time (Plates CVII., CVIII.).* 
The face is less generalized than in the older person- 
ages ; nothing can exceed the sdert, distinguished pose 
of the head, the fine setting of the eye, the full yet 
aristocratic lines of the childish mouth, the fibrm 
drawing of the hair. A little head in the Museo 
Chioramcmti also has remarkable distinction (Ame- 
lung, 423). A bnmze bust of a boy, of singular 
beauty of form and technique, was exhibited in 
1903 at the Burlington Fine Arts Clulxf Another, 
cut out of hard basalt like the Banucco Caesar, has 
lately come to light. It is the property of Mr. C. 
Newton-Robinson, by whose kindness I hope to publish 
it in the Joimud qf HeUemc Studies* 
Tlie heads fsi Tiberius offer close stylistic affinities to 

But to say t^t "tbe hair lacks aU character" is to over- 
look the most beautiful and the most individual quality of 
these heads. In the beauty of the hair the superb head at 
Boston quoted so enthusiastically by Amdt (Gr. und Rdm. 
Portrats, 704-705) seems to surpass all others, but unfcMrtunately 
I have not seen it. Cs^pitol, Imperatori No. 2 is also a fine head 
of Augustus. 

* Ref^ica in Palazzo Lazz^oni acccnrding to Ameluag-Holt- 
zinger, i. p. 248. 

t Catalogue of theGreek Art Exhibition, Plate XV. (Wyndham 
Cook Coll.) The eyeballs are of silver, or (^ a lighter alloy. 
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tboee of Augustas, but tiie mouth is even more delicate 
and sendtiye, the eyes have a greater intensity, the hair 
is more evenly combed over the forehead. I know of 
no first-rate portrait of this Emperor, though tiie 
colossal head in the Louvre (Cat. Somm. 1239 > ^^~ 
noulli ii., Plate VII.) seems fidthfully to represent the 
type.* There is also a fair example in ihe Capitol 
(Wace, No. 3). 

Artists at all times tend to bring the portraits of rulers 
into harmony with some pre*conceived type.f The more 
interesting heads as actual portraiture are therefore often 
those of private individuals. In the Museo Barracco, 
fmr instance, there is a head of the Augustan or Julio- 
Claudian period (Plate CIX.) which, compared with 
official portraiture, is surprisingly characteristic and 
individual in expression. The features are irr^ular, 
the eyes somewhat prominent, the upper lip long, the 
chin small though by no meems weak, the jawpronounced. 
All this is faithfully rendered yet subordinated to the 
clear artistic conception whichgovems the Julio-Claudian 
portraiture. The general efiect is masterly. The head, 
which is singularly cut in half, has an inferior replica in 

* The portraits of his brother the elder Drusus, of his nephew 
Germanicus, and of his son the younger Drusos, presumably 
resembled his own. They have not yet been satisfeu^tmly iden- 
tified. No. 439 in the Lateran — a prince of the Julio-Claudian 
house, who has been variously called the Elder Drusus, and his 
•on Germanicus— can give students a good idea of these portraits 
as also of the difficulties of precise identification. 

f Cf, the remarks in Amelung-Hcdtzinger, i. p. 45, on two 
portraits of Tiberius in the Museo Chiaramonti, 400, 494. 
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the so-called ** Marcus Junius Brutus " of the Capitol 
(Helbig, 536). The portrait has been interpreted, but 
on insufficient grounds, as that of Virgil. 

" The portraits distributed among the numerous ladies 
of the Julio-Claudian family are, as is invariably the 
case throughout Roman portraiture, less interesting 
than those of the men. Of the Empress Livia there is 
no portrait that can be regarded as absolutely certain, 
though, from its likeness to Tiberius, there is much in 
favour of Helbig^s identification as Uvia of the head 
published in RomischeMUtheilungen i.,Plate I.(pp. 3-i3). 
Its likeness to the profile generally interpreted as 
Livia on the coins with the l^end Salua Augusta is 
also striking (Helbig, id.). If we accept these two 
portraits of the Empress, then we must agree with Mau 
in recognizing Livia in a bust at Naples * (inv. 6045). 
The jaw is square, the face bony and worn, the profile 
markedly aquiline, the thin hair is simply drawn back 
and just relieved by a waved bandeau^ the eyes are sad 
and somewhat sunken. It may represent the Empress 
in her declining years. Whoever the personage, the 
portrait is peculiarly interesting as showing the power 
and understanding with which the Roman artists could 
express old age. Though they are not quite so success- 
ful with their elderly women as with men of the same 
age, these portraits of mature Roman ladies are far more 
fascinating,8esthetically, than thoseof their youngersisters 
{cf. Plate CIX., portrait of the elder Faustina). Fine ex- 
amples of Augustan female heads occur on coins and gems; 
* Rom, Mittheilungen, viL pp. 228-238. 
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for instance, the Elder Agrippina an her «eni<mal coin, 
the reverse of which displayB heae state chariot or carpen- 
turn (Plate, CX», 3, 4) ; the head, possibly Antonia, the 
mother of OkudiuSyCx* else the Elder Agrippina, cm a gem 
at Devonshire House (Plate XXX., ay* The dbaracter- 
istic coiffifl'e is derived frcmi that in fashion in late Repub- 
lican tiflies ; but the hair, instead of h&iig harshly 
drawn biu;k, is softly wa^ed, and no longer tied up into 
a hard ^^ pigtail^" iMrt into a looser plait knotted at tl»e 
nape^ whence Outll pres^aitly escape to the front ; at a 
further stage bdndies of curls appesfr at the sides or 
enframing the face^ To this latw period, coinciding 
aj^voximately witih the principeite of Claudius, belimgs 
the charminir bust of a irirl in the Terme fotmd in the 
«ame,epulclL chaa>b/wi1ii the urn ir»cribed with the 
name of the fourteen-year-dkl Minatia PoUa, whom the 
bust may accordingly represent (Plaite CXI. ). Here, as 
in the so-called ^^ Viiigil,^ Hm face — especially in its fewer 
part — is more hidividualiz^ than in Imperial portridts. 
The hair is of great beauty. It is brought low over 
the forehead and parted to the sides, where it is arranged 
in dosely clustering ringkts. A singularly attractive 
head in the round, of similar character, has lately been 
acquired fear the British Museuni* It is cut out of 
^^root of emerald**^ (plasma), and^ from the coins, is 
identified as the Younger Agri{^nna.f 

* This gem, if carefully compared with the coins both of 
Antonia and oi Agrippina, wiM show the difficulty there is in 
differentiating between the Julio-Claudian ladies. The large 
Carlisle cameo in the British Museum represents some lady of 
the Augustan family (Julia ?). 

t I am indebted to Mr. Cecil Smith for showing me this 
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As a whole, the portraits on the processional reliefs of 
the Ara Pads are more life-like and animated than any 
single busts or statues of the time. The movement 
imparted to the glance in the Ara Pads has been 
commented on by Riegl (above, p. 57). The papil 
there k at times already plastically indicated, whereas, 
in sculpture in the round, this innovation does not mak^ 
its appearance till about the time of Hadrian. 

Caligula has not yet been satisfactorily identified. 
The heads which pass for his are generally portraits of 
the young Augustus. The fussy, pedantic Claudiira — 
who has been so aptly compared to oiu* own James I.— ^ 
seems well p<Ni:rayed in the colossal statue of the 
Vatican Rotonda (Helbig, 312). There is an astonish- 
ing difl^rence of treatment and conception between 
Claudius and the other princes of the Julian house; 
almost suddenly Roman art seems to have recovered its 
characteristics and become individual once more. The 
finest portraits of Claudius, however, occur <m two gems 
— one the si]^rb portrait in the collection of H.M. the 
King at Windsor,* the other on the celebrated cameo 
with the four busts resting on cornucopias at Vienna, t 
The interesting portraits of Vitellius seem mostly 
Renaissance works inspired by the coins. :( Portraits 

precious " new acquisition." It was published by Sambon in 
Le Musee, and erroneously identified as livia. Height 8^ in. 
<23f cm.). 

♦ Archaeologia, vol, xiv. 1877, Plate I.; reproduced byFurt- 
wangler, " Antike Gemmen," iii. Fig. 166. 

t Furtwangler, ib. Fig. 164. 

X An s^parently genuine head, however, is puUished by 
Petersen, Rom. Mitth,, xiv. 1899, Plate IX. ^ 
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of Nero are mostly forged or {aked up, but there is a 
genuine head in the Museo delle Terme (Mariani- 
Vaglieri, " Guida," p. 83, N0.583, phot Anderson 2489). 
Galba is known from his fine coins (Plate CX., 5), but 
not from any statuary portrait. The fewportraits of Otho 
— if authentic — are visibly modelled on those of Nero. 
The finest portrait of this date is probably the Cnaeus 
Domitius Corbulo of the Capitol (Stanza dei Filosofi ; 
Helbig, 490 ; Amelung-Holtzinger, p. 183 f. ; phot. 
Anderson, 155 1). Corbulo'^s tragic end seems adum- 
brated in the strong but suffering features. Of his 
daughter Domitia, who became the wife of the Emperor 
Domitian, there is a charming and fairly authentic 
portrait among the Imperial busts of the same collection 
(Helbig, p. 314, No. 25 ; Bernoulli, IL, 2, Plate XX.). 

2. Flavian Poriraiture — the Btist incbides the ShouMers 
and the Pectoral Line as in Plate CXIV. — ^Already under 
Nero the bust tends to increase in size — and under the 
Flavian dynasty the birth of the shoulders and the 
pectoral line are shown, as in the portrait in the British 
Museum (No. 1872), misnamed " Marcus Junius Brutus,*^ 
which is an instructive example, as both the bust and the 
small pedestal are antique. The characteristics of Flavian 
portraiture are those already observed in its sculpture 
in relief — an increase of illusionism. The fine Vespa- 
sian of the Terme (Plate XXXIII.), with its massive 
structure, square jaw and homely, rustic expression, 
is treated almost in an impressionist manner ; there is 
less attention to linear effects than in the Augustan 
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period; the modelling becomes still rounder, and the 
planes pass into one another by the softest transitions. 
The design appears to emerge from the block, as does 
the relief from the background or the figures in a 
picture from the plane surface. This illusionist quality 
is the same which we have already noted in the reliefs 
from the Arch of Titus (above, p. no f.) and in the 
working of the heads which once belonged to some 
monument of the Flavian period (in the Lateran, above, 
p. 142). 

Two masterpieces have many traits in common with 
our Vespasian.* The first is the bust of the shoemaker 
Graius Julius Helius, in the Palazzo dei Conservatori 
(Plate CXII.), erected in his life-time for his own tomb- 
stcme, above which he exhibits a last and a shoe as 
samples of his trade. In the rendering of the ^^ great 
hairy wart^ on the left cheek, the sculptor anticipates 
the feeling fmr detail of the early Italian Renaissancef 
The head ^' is full of humour; the heavy serious imper- 
tiu*bable self*consciousnes3 of the successful bourgeois 
has been seized as happily as the keen adroitness of 

♦ The portraits of Titus seem only a younger and tamer 
version of those of his father (cf. Vatican, ^accio Nuovo, 
Amelung, No. 26 ; Helbig, 10). The handsome features of 
Domitian — ^who, whatever his sins, was certainly a great 
improvement in looks and bearing upon his father and elder 
brother — are well known from the aristocratic profile on the 
coins (Hate CX., 7) ; but his busts and statues, so far as identi- 
fied at all, are unimportant artistically. 

t C/., inter alia, the Pietro Mellini of Benedetto da Maiano 
(Alinari, 6291) and the Federigo da MontefeUto of Mino da 
Fiesole (Alinari, 6296), both in the Bargello at FlOTence. 
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the noble.'*^ Of a more aristocratic duuracter, but not 
finer in execution and concqiticHi, is a little head in the 
British Museum now published for^the first time (Plate 
CXIII.).t It ctSm striking points of resembfaoice wilii 
the well-known portraits of the ^^ father of Tng^an,^ | 
but surpasses them in execotion. The modelling <rf neck 
and bust is strong and beautiful, the head nobly poised ; 
jaw and chin are vigorously outlined, and the brow is 
moddled simply, but with great subtlety ; the eye and 
mouth and wing of the nose are delicately indicated. 
The furrows of the brow, and of the comers of \he nose 
and mouth are sharply chiselled, in a manner noted by 
Mr* Crowfoot as iypical of Flavian heads. A peculiarly 
fine male portrait of the period — wiili intact bust-^is in 
the Galleria Chiaramcmti (Amelung, Cat. Vat., 56 1). 
It represents a middle-aged man with a ^^ sly, sarcastic 
touch ibout the mouth,^^and keenly observKit ^es. 
The bust misnamed ^ Mark Aiit6i^,^ in the %accio 
Nuovo, certainly comes within the Ffaivian cat^ory 
(Plate XLII.)-^the drawing of numth and eyes, the 
contour and pose of the head, the ^hape of tiie bust, are 
all distinctly Flavian. The hair, however, i^ows a novel 
treatment. Instead of the lightly modelled impressionist 
hair of male Flavian heads, it is cut or drilled into 
complicated though carefully disposed meshes. The 

* J. Crowloot, Journal of Helknic Studies^ voL zx. I900, 

p. 34. 

f By the kindness of Mr. Cecil Smith, who first drew my 

attention to this wonderful examine of Flavian skiU. The 

material is " brown stone " (Cat. 1975). 

X E,g., C^itol, No. 80; phot. Anderson, 1558. 
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aecdiietic effisot is that of the elaborate front coiffure of 
ijie ladies of ihe period. The splendid portrait of an 
dderly man from the tomb of the Haterii (CXIV.) is 
shown by its shape, which now includes the part below the 
pectcNnal line, to belong to die last years of the Flavian era. 
The wrinkled neck, the hair on the breast, and the yfom 
socket of the eye are rendered as faithfully as the waH 
on the face of \he shoemaker. It is a finely observed 
study of age; as otten, however, in the antique, the 
«i;ist shirks baldness, and bestows upon this anci^it 
personage a g^a^rous head of hair. Haterius, who wears 
the snake of iEsculapius tied round his waist, must have 
been a physician. Therefore wlfen we discuss the portrait 
of his wife we shall find her wearing the simple coiffure 
of the middle-classes. Thefemale portraits are decidedly 
infericMT to the menX and less interesting as studies of 
diaracter. The genial Flavian type — at any rate, a^ it 
reigned in Court drde&^-'is well known, owing to the 
high dressing of the hair, whidi was curled in front into 
numberless ti^t ringlets, supported doubtless <hi a 
wire fbime. These are rendered in stone by riddling 
the surface with holes, around each of which the 
lines of the hair are carefully carved. Most of these 
heads are indiscriminately labelled as "Julia,'' the 
dai^ghter of Titus. A possibly authentic portrait oi 
Julia is the life-size statue in the Braecio Nuovo,* 
which was found, together with the statue of Titus in 
the same collection (Amelung, 26 ; Helbig, 10). She 

• Amelung, No. iii ; Helbig, 50 ; Alinari, 6533 ; Anderson, 
1335. 
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appears there as a capable 
with none of the fatal atti 
for.* Anyhow, if this be t 
also be the subject of < 
With this bead we may c 
ing portrait in the same 
another in the Terme, 
(Sdirdber, No. 14).! Tl 
portraits is on the gem sij 
PkteXLVIII., 8),aiidii] 
the contrary, I find in it 
statue of the Braccio Nu 
lady is younger by a good 
in tbe statue. 

A considerable additi< 
Ravian female portraitu 
publication in 1900 of the 
daughter in the coUectioi 
portrait group stands alot 
h(Hiey-combedcoifi\ireofl 
days ; her little daughte 
thickly waved to the eii 
utmoet simplicity ; it is 

• On this point see Amelung, loc. cit. p. 136, who recalls the 
fact that Qeopatra, likewise, appears on hei coins as neither 
bcautifnl nor attractive. 

f Amelung, " Fuhier dnrch die Antiken in Florene," No, 57. . . 

i Bernoulli, ii. 2, p. 47. Fig. 4 ; phot. Anderson, 3308. ' 

II Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi. 1901, p. aai. Reproduced 
here from the original photogra^ kindly lent by Frtdessor 
Furtwangler. 
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lean up against her mothier'^s chair and place her hand 
on hers (Plate CXV.). 

The high coifiure was not affected outside court or 
fashionable circles. On the tomb of the Haterii it is 
not worn by the wife of the physician. Nor is it worn 
by the old lady, whose bust in the Museo delle Terme 
(Plate CXVI.) is here published for the first time 
(Mariani-Vaglieri, " Guida,'' p. 8, No. 6).* It is a fine 
head, not entirely unworthy of ranking with the 
" shoemaker " and the " Vespasian.^ 

None of the heads labelled Nerva quite tally with 
the magnificat profile on his coins (Bernoulli ii. 2, 
Miinztaf. ii. 17-19). The colossal torso in the Rotonda 
of the Vatican f is superb, but is it Nerva ? 

The kindly yet sad features of Trajan, his furrowed 
face, his lank hair, combed low on the forehead, are 
familiar from countless busts and statues.^ There is a 
worried look about most of these portraits, contrasting 
with the serenity of the head on the coinage (Plate CX., 
9). The two busts of boys in the Museo Chiaramonti 
(Amelung, Cat. Vat., 417, 419) so long misnamed Gains 
and Lucius Caesar, belong to the Flavio-Trajanic 
period. The shape of the bust and the treatment of 
the hair alone sufiice to show the absurdity of the old 

* From a photograph kindly taken for this book by Dr. 
Ashby, Director of the British Schocd at Rome^ 

t BemouUi, ii. 2, p. 96, Plate XXIII. ; Helbig, 310 ; Wickhoflf. 
** Roman Art/' p. 61, Fig. iS : " Few portraits of any period 
could stand comparison in truth and breadth of conception 
with the Nerva of the Vatican Rotonda." 

X Cf, Capitol, Galleria, 30 ; Imperatori, 27. 
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attribution. Both busts are important <^eiy became 
of their perfect preservation (Plate CXVII.)-* 

The portraits of the ladies of Trajan^s family — his 
wife Plotina^t his sister Marciana X ^nd her daughter 
Matidia,§ are as striking, owing to their singular 
architectural headdresses, as the Flavian ladies.|| They 
are represented as staid, ungracious, women, often 
middle-aged, and none of the portraits, moreover^ 
attain to a high ord^ of artistic excellence. Far sur- 
passing in interest the pcHiraits of these Imperial 
ladies is the bust of a middle-aged woman in the Gallma 
Chiaramonti of the Vatican. Amelung nicknamed her 
^Hhe Step-mother/^ The diaracteristics are rather 
those associated with the ^ Dowager.^ The ugly 
thoo^ aristocratic features ; the flaccid skin ; the long 
swollen eyes with their puffy under-lids ; the individual 
mouth with its deeply marked comers, the inquisitive, 

* A fine Trajanic portrait of a man about thirty is in the 
exedra, behind the Nile of the Braccio Nuovo (Amelung, 1063 — 
long misnamed L$pidus), The treatment of the hair has been 
sharply criticized by Crowfoot, / . H, S,, 1900, p 37 ; it seems 
to me intermediate in treatment between the lanky hair of 
Trajanic busts and the curlier locks of the Hadrianic period. 

t Capitd, 23 ; Vatican Rotonda (Helbig, 315). 

{ Known only from her coins ; see Bernoulli. 

S Capitol, 29 ; phot. Anderson, 1 596. 

II In front the hair is built up in three stages, supported on a 
stifi metal frame. An artide by Lady Evans on the " Hair- 
dressing of Roman Ladies, as Illustrated on Coins,'' with full 
descriptive text {NumistnaHc Chronicle, 1906, p. 37 ft.), brings 
together in an interesting manner the chief forms of Roman 
coiffure. It is a subject which can naturally be barely touched 
upon in these pages. 
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ill-tempered look that lurks beneath the well-bred 
features, all combine in a master-piece of character- 
isation. The bust is of the tjrpical Trajanic shape, and 
though broken, belongs to the head.* (Amelung, Cat 
Vat, 263.) ^ 

3. TTie Hadriarm ani Aiitonme Periods {Bug^ 
the upper Arm oftd the lower part of the Chest as in 
Plate CXIX.). — ^The great imaginative portrait of this 
epoch is that of Antinous already discussed. Of his 
patron, the Emperor Hadrian, numberless busts are 
extant Among the best are a head in Naples (Ber- 
noulli, ii, 2, Plate 37), one in the British Museum 
(Cat. 1866), and the great bronze head in the same 
collection found in the Thames (Bernoulli, ii, 3, p. 39).! 
Yet it is in a portrait somewhat inferior to these 
artistically, that the enigmatic character of Hadrian 
is best brought out in the subtle irony of the expres- 
sive mouth (Braccio Nuovo No. 81, cf. Amelung 
Holtzinger, i, p. 35). Hadrian is the first Emperor 
to wear a beard, which, however, barely veils the shape 
of the chin and mouth (Plate CX., 10). The beard 
continues in fashion well into the third century, and 
gradually assumes fuUer proportions. 

* Two other excellent Trajanic female portraits are: Brit. 
Mus. 2004 (with a triple row of curls) and Brit. Mus. 1925 (Olym- 
pias). 

t The colossal Hadrian of the Vatican Rotonda (Helbig, 305) 
seems to me over-rated. A portrait of the period, finer than 
any of the Emperor's, is the interesting bust signed by Zenas 
(above p. 233) ; in the Capitol ; phot. Anderson, 1495. 
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The beautiful and unhappy Sabina appears on certain 
of her coins with a head-dress only slightly modified 
from those of her aunt and her mother (Plate CX., 1 1). 
At a later date her type is Hellenized and assimi- 
lates to that of a Greek goddess.* It may be noted 
that from this period on, the female portraits acquire 
a greater artistic significance. A head from the 
Palatine in the Museo delle Terme f shows a first 
attempt at individualizing the portrait of a quite 
young girl (Plate CXVIII.). The long heavy hair, just 
turning up at the tips, resembles in technicsJ treat- 
ment that of the " Lepidus."J Undei* the Antonines the 
effigies of the two Faustinas on their coins render the 
individuality as well as the famous beauty of both 
Empresses (Plate CXX ., 2, 5, 6).§ The Elder Faustina 
wears an elaborate but elegant coifiure composed of a 
crown of thick plaits. The finest of her portraits, 
though it shows her beauty on the wane, is the bust at 
Chatsworth, which has the merit, moreover, of being in- 
tact, and is therefore a precious example of an Antonine 
female bust.|| The drapery is very skilfully adjusted as a 

♦ C/. Wace, *' Evolution in Roman Portraiture/* p. 7. 

t Mariana-Vaglieri, p. y6, No. 515. 

X Another characteristic portrait of a young girl belonging 
to this period is in the collection of Mr. C. Newton-Robinson. 

§ The reverse (6) of the younger Faustina's medallion, showing 
Venus with a child at her side, and five Cupids pioyiag round 
her, should be compared both for the style and spirit of the 
compositions on the sarcophagi mentioned on p. 265 ff. 

II Furtwangler, /ourwa/ of Hellenic Studies, xxi. 1901, p. 235. 
Reproduced here from the original photograph kindly lent by 
Professor Furtwangler, 
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Intae to tbe bust (Plate CXi: 
wears her hair simply comb< 
*' GredaD knot." Ijf the f 
Lucilla, and BtiU mpre of her 
the wiSe of Commodus, this 
ehape, which Ux the ne$t i 
" nesit " worn by t()e ladies ol 
The portraiture f4 the 4 
one funous type which ba^ 
history of art — the equ^s 
Aureltus, which now 8|tapds v 
It IB a ma^Gceatly 4eporati 
detail is at twines dul^ Mid < 
it is pertaiffly riot j^y intetit: 
work, for ifxtd agaipst whi 
)i9S ^i»*dy bp€^ jfti^.* As 
^ilesophic I^p^nH*, li}ie 
Antoniai^ Fiu«} .we ii|eitj>er 
do they reveal a iw'tip^lv 
Perhaps the^tist Sot^^ pc 
The ^ajt, somewh^ iveaoi^f 
only passion, hut cb^rac^, 
less reflects faithfully ^nougl: 
of the " Meditations," of tbt 
the philosopher pn the thro 

* Cf. Ameluiig-Holtzinger, i. p. 164; Remia, t49ic Aurele, 
remarks on the abaence of " style " ; " I'aitiate a'a pm h diml 
d'abdiquer toute cflnme k ce point." 

t CapUcd, G»Ueiig, 6} ; UuBeo dtUa TwBje (HoiiaBi-V^ilun. 
p. 8s. No. S9S), 
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the^ pottfaits we no longer wonder that recjent criti- 
cism sees eattse to reverse ^ the pimegyries of Gibbon 
stod of Kenan/'* fVom certain of the figures of Marcus 
on the eoIuGTin, and on the rdiefs of hk arch, we gain a 
truer in^ght into the pathetic Eihrinking weakness of the 
itian. There is, how^et, a really fine eokd expressive bust 
of Mcffc^ in the BHtish Museuni (No. 1907). If we 
jdacfe it side hy side with what is^ I think, the most splen- 
did of all the Antditine portraits — that crfCommodus — 
a fair example df which is also fo be seen in the 
British Museum (No. 1913), we Ate first struck by the 
extraordinary and deep-re^bing physical resemblance 
between the two men ; it should be stiiBoient to dispel 
the triadititMial dbubt^ as to the paite^ity of Commodus. 
It is not a resemblance brought about by assimilatiug 
bdth ^ one type, as happeilis in \he case of Antonintss 
Pius and Marcus AureKus^ or of Mettcus Aurelius luid 
his co-regeht Ludtis Verus,t wh6ife the " oflicial '' 
resemblance has no root in i^ity^ But between 
Marcus and Commodus there Is ta absolute resem- 
blance 6f featm^, thot^h thefiiat unfinished look of the 
older man is ti'ansfMrmed in the younger ittlo volup- 
tuous beauty. If every natuml iiMinet axiid passion 
seem extinct in Mcuxms, a fi^ankly animal, but by no 
means unpleasant sensuousness moulds the features of 
Commodus, defines the curves of the handsome mouth, 
and of the shapely aquiline nose ; weights the heavy, 

* C. Bigg, "The Church's Task imde* ^€f Roman Empire," 
p. V. 
t See the coin of Lucius Verus, Plate CXX., No. 7. 
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well-modelled eyelids, 
smootii brow. Tfai 
expressed both in the 
he is represented in hi 
with the lion's skin di 
are the bow and quivt 
and in the bust in 1 
In both, a classic typ 
deep feeling for liken 
with the sesthetic the 
but almost equally fin 
should also be studlei 
his beautiful mother, 
stand wh^ice Comma 
which so distinguish 1 
general resemblance o 
Lucilla's fat, vacant c 
look of slyness, rese 
brother — minus the b 
In the busts of the 
that innovation in U 
out by Ri^I. It <x 
bean-shaped s^ment 
the points of light.t 
pupil had already mad 

* Moseo delle Terme, S 
Anderson, 3is6. 

't In earlier art the pt 
aesthetic significance. It 
tion of tile pupil on the eye-ball. 
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as on the Ara Pacis^ but it is not adopted for single 
portraits till the period of Hadrian. It is, however, in 
the busts of Commodus that we first find the device used 
for obtaining effects closely observed from the movement 
of the eye in nature. The aim is to show the glance of 
the eyes by the position of the pupil — while the two 
dots imitate the reflection of the light in the position 
in which the eye is turned. It is this innovation above 
all which imparts such a striking life-like character to 
the portraiture from Commodus to Gallienus. The faces 
now become animated as never before in antique sculp- 
ture, and thereby acquire a new psychological quality. 

In the portraits of Commodus we see the definite and 
successful attempt to bring into portraiture the same 
colouristic effects as in other sculpture. The hair and 
beard are deeply undercut or drilled, with the result that 
— ^as on the reliefs of the contemporary sarcophagi — 
there is a bold alternation of *^ light and dark.^ The 
hair appecms as a moving mass of deep shadows and high 
lights, which, in its turn, contrasts with the smooth hce. 
In the heads of Commodus, moreover, the skin is highly 
polished and almost resembles ivory, the colouristic 
effect of the whole portrait being thus considerably 
enhanced. 

It is in the period of the Commodus busts that I 
incline to place a fine head in Athens (Central Museum), 
long interpreted as the earliest portrait of Christ, but 
which Lolling had tried to prove was a portrait of 
Herodes Atticus (Plate CXXII.). ITie earlier interpreta- 
tion, indeed, was not, in a sense, as absurd or fantastic as 
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it at (Mt strikes m. It was based on a trueappt^eeiaHon 
of the Semltie chara^r of the head (Andt^ 301, 502). 
The noee k aqti^ne, the Hds heavy ; tire features eat 
ju i r wi d cd by the khid at sensuotw mdanehofy that tsd 
dhetk a}^>eaarB is Oriental types. Hie sensuMsnofess k 
pattive rsti^r th«i active in diameter, a diflfefence 
whidi can be best uachrstood if we study this head in 
oMtieetioA with that of Commodiis. The type is Ae- 
soended in a direct Ihio from conceptions such as that 
embocSed in ti^r Mausolos from HaKkatnasEios. hi 1^ 
AiheM head the colouristic tt^atment is enehantfaag, the 
fine tUk modelling of the hair with the deep u»d€^reut- 
ting between the stra&ds, contmsts with the smo^rth iesh 
parts. The eyeball and pupil atie treated with the fiew 
atDention to the mobility of the glance. The m^uth 
alone is imtbef haitd and meaninglesB. Anothei^ exceMent 
beaffded portrait head of tbid p^od is in the Tetme 
— -(Ludovisi Coil. ; Sehreiber, 115 ; Atndt^ ^opy^^t is^ 
adhwre all adnrirable fo^ tiie etpi^es^veiiess of the 6ye. 
Amdt well femarhs tlttt the veiled sidekmg gki^ 
reminds one of Tltlan'd CStarles V^ at Munich. 

The portrtdts «f Septhnins Severus^-nol strikhigly 
interring, thMgh v^ nuoiefous— ftirtbc^ ifinsltate 
the method.* In the busts of Caracallus a fM^er 
innovaticm takes ptaee^ in that the head receiver a lively 

• Cai)itol 5» and prdbaWy 50 (though the !attef is identified 
bjr tSi* Wacd dt Ctodiat Alfoonn) ; Bdt Uui, I916. Var tl» 
coin, see Plate CXX., No. 12. On the c^ins the head of Didiss 
Julianus, the immediate predecessor of Severus, is very striking 
(Plate CXX., No. 1 1 ), but no heads or busts have been safis- 
faotisrily idenl^ed as bis. 
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tutii to the left ; the gtanee is slightly raised in that 
£]fecti<Mti, md the effect is of marvelloas power and 
antmatieir. In fact this pose, combined with the 
mi^ificent techniqtie, as in the famous example in 
BerKn (Plate CXXIIl.), makes the portrait of Caracallus 
without ei^ception the most striking portrait left us by 
the antique, while the subtle influence of slowly retum- 
iiig " ff(^tality'' gives it a superb massiveness. It hew 
only one rival, the head of an old man, of stiD later date, 
in the C«tpitoline Museum (Hate CXXVII.). Beside 
these two, the Augustan and Julio-Claudian heads must 
a;ppear coid and remote, and even the Flavian mere essays 
amd experiments. There are other heads of Caracallus of 
less, yet consid^^ble eltcellence in other collection*— in 
Ihe ft^itish Museum, for instance (No. 1918); in the 
Mnseo delle TeTme (Mariani Vaglieri, "Guida,"* p. 92, 
No. 618, phot. Anderson, 3316) ; in the Capitol 
(No. 53), Iti the last-named cdlection, to the right of the 
CarAcdllus, is the bust of a younger man, labelled Oeta 
(No. 54 ; phot. Anderson, 1583), btit more probably, as 
indicated to me by Mr. Wace, a portrait of Caracallus 
v^befi quite yOung. 

7^ T%ird Century. — Half-busts reaching to the 
waist, as in Plate CXXIY., ihotigk other forms are also 
in fashion, — Under the successors of Caraealltis, a new 
treatment of hair makes its appearance, corresponding 
probably to a change in actual fashicm ; m the portrdts 
of Ale^umder Severus (Chiaramonti, 674) for instance, 
and of Maximinus the Thracian (Capitol, No* 6^), the 
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hair is rendered like a close-fitting cap covered with 
pick-marks. This gives the effect of hair cropped short 
or almost shaven, and yet the alternation of light €ind 
dark,and consequent colouristic effect, are not abandoned. 
Two magnificent examples of third-century portraiture 
are the Pupienus and the Philip the Arabian in the 
Bi'accio Nuovo (No. 54; No. 124). They are practically 
half-busts, a popular shape at this time. In the Philip, 
the beard is represented, like the hair, by short strokes 
of the chisel on a raised surface ; but though the effect 
obtained is that of long instead of short hair, the 
colouristic principle at work is the same we have ob- 
served since the lat(T Antonine period (Plates CXXI V., 
CXXV.). The medallion where Philip appears with 
his wife Otacilia, and their son, the younger Philip, has 
the characteristics of the contemporary sculpture (Plate 
CXXVI., No. 12). The portraits of Gallienus are 
familiar from his coinage (Plate CXXVI., No. 13). The 
finest of his busts is in the Terme (Mcuiani-Vaglieri, 
p. 83, No. 585). The iconographic type still has points 
in common with the Caracallus or the Commodus. The 
great masterpiece of the period, however, is the head of 
an elderly man (Plate CXXVII.) in the Capitol, already 
alluded to. It is placed in the centre of the lower shelf 
of the middle wall in the Sala delle Colombe. I do not 
think that the whole Tuscan Quattrocento once sur- 
passed this astonishing presentment — its fidelity to 
a great and elevated conception of porti*aiture, the 
quivering vitality of the forms, the artist's grasp of 
the psychology of his subject, the astute expression of 
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the sidelong glance, the simple masterly strokes by 
which the hair and the furrows of the face are rendered ; 
to find their like again we must go to the finest 
portraits of Donatello. Here, indeed, is one of Vernon 
Lee's " sly and wrinkled old men/' If you grasp and 
learn by heart iiie details of this head, of the Philip, of 
the Pupienus, of the Caracallus in Berlin, of the heads 
of Commodus, of Flavian portraiture, of the Augustus 
of Prima Porta, and of the Barracco Caesar, you will, 
I think, never again look upon Roman sculpture as a 
borrowed or second-rate or unimportant art. The De- 
ems of the Capitol (No. 70) is another fine example from 
the middle of the third century. It has been excellently 
analysed by Riegl ('* Spatromische Kunstindustrie," 
p. 70), who remarks that though the "momentary, 
arresting effect is entirely remote from Greek art, yet 
no one would have the courage to assei*t that it was 
significant of artistic decay." 

The portraits of Empresses, from the end of the 
second to the middle of the third century, form a com- 
pact group distinguished by the head-dress. We have 
already noted that in Crispina (Plate CXX., No. 10) the 
wife of Commodus, the loose classic locks of the Antonine 
ladies appear more formally waved and plaited and 
taken up at the back into an elaborate " nest " instead 
of a knot. This nest grows to the proportions of a 
chignon in the portraits of Manlia Scantilla, the wife of 
Didius Julian us, and of her daughter Didia Clara (Plate 
CXXVI.,i, 2). Thebandeatuc are simpler than in Crispina, 
and in the following period appear sometimes more, 
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sometimes less waved* Julia Moesa, the sister of Julia 
Donina, with her daughters Julia Soaemias and Julia 
Mamaea, wear a flat braid of hair twisted low down 
in the neck. Julia Paula, one of the wives of Elagabalus, 
brii^ the plait higher, but keeps it still close to the 
head. In Otacilia Severa, the wife of Philip, a further 
variation takes place in that the plait is carried straight 
up the back of the head from the nape, and the fashion 
is adopted by subsequent Empresses : by Tranquillina 
wife of Gordian III. (Plate CXXVI., 10), by Salonina, 
wife of Gallienus (Plate CXXVI., 14). The ladies of the 
Emesene house, indeed, form an interesting group within 
a group, and with the help of their coins (Plate CXXVI.) 
we can gain a very clear and agreeable impression ot 
^' those Syrian ladies from Emesa, beautiful, intelli- 
g^at, audacious to the verge of Utopia, Julia Domna, 
Julia Mamaea, Julia Somtims, who acknowledged 
the restraint neither of tradition nor of social con- 
vention.'' (R^aan, " Marc-Aurele," p. 465,) The selec- 
tion from their coins is intended to afford a clue by 
which to orient amid the busts of these impresses. 
1^ regal beauty of Julia Domna, the distinguished 
wife of Si^timius Severus, is done justice to on her 
magnificent coins and in several busts,* though the 
styhs of the latta: m^y appear somewhat conventicHial 
by the side of the thoughtful intelligent face of her 
niece Julia Mamaea, which is known to us from many 
exoell^it examples.f One of the most attractive of 

* E.g., Brit. Mus. 1914 ; cf, Bernoulli, ii. 3, p. 242. Si^ also 
her coin on Plate CXX., i^. 

t Capitol, 47 ; Brit. Mus., 1920, Acs 
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these third-century female pori 
Museum, No. 2009. It has 1 
of the third century, and re 
pretty woman in an animate* 
slightly turned and inclined to h< 
to place this bust in the period ■ 
Philip of the Braccio Nuovo. 
bust, witli charming animated h 
period of Julia Mamaea, is at < 
coins no third-century female 
than that of the girlish Julia 
Elagabalus (Plate CXXVI., I 
terseness of the profile and th 
hair. 

The Return to FnmtaUtj/.—A 
itself felt when, by the influe: 
prindples that obtained in rel 
the round also make for isolation 
The new mood now stealing over 
a portnut-bust at Chatsworth o 

his left hand (Plate CXXVIII.). Hie bust is of tyiMcal 
third-century shape ; f the hair is woriied according to 
the ** light and dark " optic principle, the pose of tfae 
head still recalls the " Caracallus," the glance of the eye 

• Fnrtwangler, Journal of Hellenic SUtdies, xjd. 1901, p. 225, 
and Fig. 5 : " Our bust is an extremely good wcrk of its time, 
and is, moreover, disttngnisbed by its excellent preservatkMi." 

-f Furtwaogler, loc. cil. Reproduced here from the criginsl 
pbotogrsph kindly lent by f^ofeasor Furtwan^er. The bnst 
is quite unrestored. 
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is slightly raised — but the tendency is tow€uds a more 
** crystalline " effect, towards the re-assertion, in a word, 
of the mass in space. Hie drapery is kept as much as 
possible in one plane. We are nearing the period when 
the harmonious transitions of the planes, and calculated 
gradations of relief are abandoned. Instead, every part 
is kept as much as possible in one front plane, while 
the result of the colouristic contrast of light and dark 
is that henceforth the statue or bust-portrait tends to 
crystallize in space and becomes rigid, like the figures of 
ardiaic art. By the time we get to Diocletian and to 
Constantine, sculpture seems to have lost once more the 
secret of oi^anic structure and of harmonious fusion of 
the parts* The characteristics of the period are well 
summed up by Riegl : 

The contours are clear and hard with the minimum of 
modulation in the whole or in the parts (in the renderings 
e.g,t of the contours of lips^ eyebrows, or eyelids) in contrast 
to the absence of clearness in the treatment of the details 
within each plane {DeitUlfUicke). The hair over the fore- 
head^ and the eyebrows are summarily expressed as com- 
pact protuberances^ with the detail merely scratched in; the 
pose of the head is stiff to the front (as in the ''fron- 
tality *' of the older Greek statues) without the character- 
istic turn to the side> of the portrait heads of the third 
century. The glance^ it is true, still slants upwards to a 
certain extent, but it is without inner fire. The drapery is 
pressed forward into one plane, and resembles a damp 
cloth. The hollows between the flat folds appear as deeply 
grooved lines which^ however, do not (as in classical 
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drapery) run clown into the lower hem, but end'above it — In 
the field of the pUne^in a rounded d^rk ^Upw, with the 
evident intention of exciting an optic colounstip in place 
of a tactile illusion.* — ("Spatromische Kunstindustrie," 
p. 109.) 

Excellent examples are the two colossal statues of 
Roman magistrates in the Pal^nszo del C<mservatori 
(Amdt, 3 1 1-3 16; Helbig 562), with their stiff 
draperies, rigid frontal pose, angular movements. The 
neck is awkwardly bent to the side and the movement 
remains without consequence to tiie flow of the com- 
position. Of the same period and equally charaeterietic 
is a statue in the Terme (Mariani«Va^ieri, p. 48, 
No. I37).t (Plate CXXIX.) Alttiough I have not 
as a rule discussed statues, I give (^ese tinreis examples, 
partly because of the comparative rarity of single 
statues by the time we near the close of the third cen- 
tury, but chiefly because they so admirably illustrate in 
every particular the return to archaic frontality. J 

t l,e„ tk^ sculptor i3 cout^at witii jx^9L%eml pr tfu^ti)e ^j^i^ea- 
sious, and no ^on^er in^ts on produdug tactilf? Ulusipn (li^ally 
Riegl says " efEect,") whereas the sculptors of the Flavian, age, 
for instance, tried to enhance this tactile impression. 

f The head seems later than the statue, and probably does 
not belong to it. (From a photograph by Dr. Ashby.) 

I I feel that a recent writer pn Rooian poprtralts straug^y 
misunderstands the characteristics of " frontality," when l^e 
says that " the Constantinian portrait first shows the true 
solidity, the perfect roundness that sculpture should aim at." 
The " perfect roundness " of the Conservatctfi magistrates ! <jc 
of the Terme fogatus t Why, tbe plaaes are as flat aid tiie 
^ansitioQg as sharp ^s tb^ ^r^t fiou}d w^ p^l^ ^n^ 
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They are the beginning of the splendid figure sculp- 
ture of the Middle Ages. In them are the germs of that 
wonderful *^ Romanesque ^ which will find its noblest 
expression in the great French schools of cathedral 
sculpture in the twelfth century, as at Chartres, for 
instance, in those " Ancestors of the Virgin ^ — grouped 
in such life-like yet solemn pattern about the three 
doors of the Royal porch — with their expressive lines, 
monumental pose, lucidly disposed planes, and the clear 
symmetry of the parts to the whole, and of each figure 
to the main design. 

But to return to portrait heads. A massive 
^ frontal ^ head of the period of Claudius Grothicus 
or Diocletian is in the Museum of Stockholm 
(Amdt, 317, 318).* Other examples that come within 
the same category are the grand colossal head of 
Constantine the Great in the Court of the Conservatori 
(Helbig 551)9! the colossal bronze head in the room 
of the bronzes in the same Palace,^ and the head, 
misnamed "Valens,^ in the Capitol (Helbig, p, 316, 
n. 83 ; Amdt, 319, 320 ; Riegl, Fig. 34 ; Wace, p. 12). 
In all these heads, which it is so easy to describe as 
belonging to the ** lowest decadence of art,** there is 
the same rigid grandeiu* which impresses us in the 
archaic. Their almost architectonic construction makes 

* Precisely the same principles govern the effigies on the ccMns ; 
see Plate CXXVI., Nos. 15. 16. 17. 

t Reproduced here after Petersen, " Un Colosso di Con- 
stantino Magno/' Plate III. (in Dissertaxioni delta Pontificia, 
AccadenUa Romania , 1899). 

X Published by Petersen, ihid* 

2B 
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them magnifioently decorative — ^the well-defined planes 
aflTord points of rest to the eye and produce that repose 
which the subtly fused surfaces of Praxiteles, of the 
Peigamenes, the Flavians and the Bemineschi — to 
name' only the summits of illusionist sculpture — can 
never quite replace. 

We started by considering the commemorative cha« 
ractcr of Roman sculpture, but the statuary portrait 
is one of the principal forms of memorial art. The 
history of its development in antiquity, the recogni- 
tion of its guiding aims, should not be without their 
bearing on the present. Modem portraiture has 
suffered from doctrines of illusionism and impressionism 
pushed beyond the limits of reasonableness. But the 
feeling for mass — ^the re-assertion of the material 
apparent in the works of certain great modem sculptors 
and advocated by eminent art ci*itics * — induces the 
hope that the art of sculpture may recapture the most 
precious of its characteristics without passing again 
through the ordeal of a ** Dark Age.*" In the light of 
Bcience, and with knowledge as a guide, art may learn 
to hold its intermediate conquests, while making 
deliberate retum to principles and doctrines which lie 
at the very root 6f sculpturesque expression. 

* See, in a slightly different connection, the illuminating 
remarks of Strzygowski in the article " Denkmalbau " (Oesterr, 
Rundschau, x. 4, 1906.) The "Caracallus" (p. 377), which evi- 
dently influenced so mighty a conception as Michelangelo's 
^'* Brutus/' illustrates what portraiture gains by retaining the 
sense of " mass " and of " frontaUty." 
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APPENDIX 

P. 30. For the primitive native art of Rome andLatium 
see the important account by G. Pinza in MonwneHti 
Aniichi for 1905 ('^ Monumenti Primitivi di Roma e del 
Lazio Antico "). 

P. 54. The head of a young god^ in the Museo delle Terme^ 
assigned by Petersen to the relief left of the East entrance^ 
was formerly interpreted by him as a Bonus Eventus ('^ Ara 
Pacis^" p. 122 f.). Petersen now regards it as a Genius 
PopuU Romam whom he supposes present with a personi- 
fied Pax. The traces of a horn of plenty are just visible 
on the left side. The building in the background, turned 
into a temple by the restorers, Petersen surmises to be an 
enclosure surrounding the whole Ara Pads, Thus this 
sacrificial scene is imagined as taking place at the Ara Pads 
itself, while the scene of sacrifice on the right of the 
entrance, is placed by Petersen in the Lupercal (the cave 
at the S.W. comer of the Palatine), indicated by the figure 
of Faunus(}) seen leaning against the Ficus Rumnalis. 
To the left behind the tree, Petersen imagines the bronze 
she-wolf with the twins, set up in b.c. 293, and, next to this 
'' picture within a picture," the goddess Roma herself 
(Oeslerr, Jahreshefisy 1906, p. 304 f.). 

P. 77. The principles of Roman decoration should be 
further studied in the stamped red ware which imitates 
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metal work ; see the suggestive paper by Hans Dragen- 
dorflP, Terra Sigillata in Bonner Jakrbiicher, 96, 1895. 

P. 158. For Strzygowski's view as to the r6le played by 
ApoUodorus in the development of Boman architectural 
ornament^ see '' Mschatta/' p. 298. 

P* 240. In the Museum of casts at Strasburg, a cast of the 
portrait of Hadrian in the British Museum has lately been 
adjusted to the cast of the Terme-Lateran relief (see 
Michaelis in ArchaoL Jakrbuck, 1906). 

P. 241. To mention all the points in favour of the now 
discarded Hadrianic dating^ I may add the peculiar pride 
Hadrian took in his hunting exploits ; cf. Athenaeus, xv.j^ 
p. 677 e. 

P. 244. PROVINCES FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
NEPTUNE.— A. Naples (Museo Nazianale, Inv. 6753, 6757, 

6763). 

1. Short girt chiton with long sleeves. Long trousers. 
Right hand raised to hold the cloak^ which falls at the 
back. In the sunk left hand a sword (Lucas, A^ Fig. 2 = 
Bienkowski^ De Simulacris barbararum gentium, Fig. 53). 

2. Facing full to the front. Short chiton caught up in 
complicated draperies. On the head a high cap with side 
lappets ; the right hand is extended, holding an arrow ; the 
left holds the quiver. Owing to the tiara-like cap the 
name " Armenia," on the analogy of coins, has been sug- 
gested for this figure (Lucas, B, Fig. 2 — Bienkowski, 

Fig. 54)- 

3. Girt chiton, with a cloak the throw of which, over 

the right arm, has been clumsily misunderstood as a sleeve 
by the restorer. In the right hand a spear (restored, 
but the antique traces are there) ; in the left a battle- 
axe (partly restored). The abundant hair is confined 
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by a Phrygian cap^ which makes the identification as 
''Bithynia'* probable (Lucas, C. Fig. 4 = Bienkowski, 

Fig. 59). 

B. Rome, Palazzo Famese {Vestibule behind the 

Grand Court). 

4. Upper figure of a Province with folded arms, the left 
arm crossing to the right breast with the elbow supported 
on the right hand. The Phrygian cap shows that we have 
here another of the Eastern provinces, perhaps ** Judaea." 
The charming fragment, which has the advantage of being 
unrestored, repays careful study (Lucas, Fig. 5 »- Bien- 
kowski, Fig. 63). 

C. Rome, Palazzo Odescalchi, 

5. Chiton to the ankles, with a fringed mantle that 
enfolds the whole figure, and is brought down over the left 
shoulder. The rich flowing curls are confined by a diadem 
adorned with rosettes. The figure, save for certain 
restorations, is well preserved, and retains the antique 
surface (Lucas, £, Fig. 6 » Bienkowski, Fig. 63). 

6. Chiton to the ankles ; right shoulder and breast are left 
bare ; at the back a fringed mantle. The right arm, once 
extended forward, is incorrectly restored. The left hand 
holds a sickle, which has given rise to the very uncertain 
interpretation of the figure as ^' Moesia *' (Lucas, F, Fig. 7 
and p. 37 >" Bienkowski, Fig. 64). 

X). Rome, Court of the Palace of the Conservatori 

(Seven Provinces). 

7. Doric chiton fastened on the right shoulder, leaving 
left breast and arm entirely bare ; the left hand supported 
on a battle-axe. The wavy hair is quietly drawn back 
under a close-fitting cap, from which it escapes again at 
the back. Inscription modem (Lucas, G, Fig. 8 — Bien- 
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kowski. Fig. 65. Photogn^, Anderson^ 1759 ; Moscioni, 
1598). Plate LXXV. 

8. The right side of the torso is left bare by the drapery^ 
which is gathered into a heavy knot below the waist. 
The hair is combed forward smoothly from the crown^ and 
confined by a fillet, from which it escapes in flowing 
masses ; the right hand appears to have held a weapon — 
the left is bent forward at the elbow (Lucas, H, 
Fig. 9 » Bienkowdd, Fig. 67; Moscioni, 1268 and 1585). 
The suggested identificition as ''Egypt" rests on the 
style of the knotted drapery^ which is often found in 
Alexandrian art (Lucas H, p. 40) — ^for instance, in statues 
of Isis (Reinach, '' Repertoire/' i. 420). The inscription 
is modem. 

9. Long-sleeved chiton with diploidion and mantle. 
Wavy hair confined by a Phrygian cap, but falling in long 
locks to either side ; the attributes of both hands are lost, 
though the puntelli on the left afford definite proof of a 
weapon. The modem plaster restoration of the face 
has fortunately now fallen off. The name Dacia is 
suggested, but on insufficient grounds (Lucas, J., Fig. 
ID a Bienkowski, Fig. 69 ; photograph, Anderson, 1759). 
Plate LXXV. 

ID. A stately figure in a long-sleeved chiton, with long, 
ample cloak. The arms folded across the waist in a pose 
that gives additional mass and seriousness to the figure. 
The abundant hair is combed back, and then allowed 
to fall forward again in long locks at either side. The 
figure has been variously interpreted as Gallia and 
Germania (Lucas, K., Fig. il « Bienkowski, Fig. 71; 
Moscioni, phot(^raph 1596; Anderson, 1760); Plate 
LXXV. 
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11. A characteristic^ very attractive figure, wearing 
armour over a short chiton and loose trousers. Over the 
armour is a rich cloak fastened over the right shoulder — 
the left hand is raised towards the shoulder^ the right is 
held down ; the rich waving hair is combed back and con- 
fined by a light circlet. Perhaps Hispania, The armour 
is richly decorated (Lucas^ L., Fig. 12 »- Bienkowski, 
Fig. 73; Moscioni, phot. 1597; Anderson, 1760). Plate 
LXXV. 

12. Long-sleeved chiton with girdle, heavy cloak rolled 
round in front of the figure and held up by the left hand. 
The right hand carried an attribute, presumably a weapon, 
the traces of which are extant : the thick waving hair is 
simply parted to either side (Lucas, M., Fig. 13 >- Bien- 
kowski. Fig. 75). 

13. This and No. 11 are doubtless, for modern taste> 
the most attractive of the extant figures. The short 
drapery reaches only to the knee, displaying the well- 
shaped legs, which are clad in high gaiters, trimmed at 
intervals with leather thongs and buttoned down the front ; 
the thick crisp hair is short in front ; the right hand holds 
a vexillum or standard. Tentatively identified as Numidia 
/Lucas, N., Fig. 14 = Bienkowski, Fig. 74). 

E. Rome, Vatican {Giardino Delia Pigna). 

14. Figure (now headless) draped in long chiton and 
long fringed cloak (Lucas, O., Fig. 15 = Bienkowski, Fig. 
78 ; see Petersen in Amelung's Catalogue i., 53, p. 835, 
and Plate 94). 

Two more provinces (15, 16 =» Lucas, Figs. 16 and 
17 = Bienkowski, Figs. 79-80) are wailed up high on 
the south facade of the Casino of the Villa Doria-Pamfili, 
while drawings are preserved (Lucas, Figs. 18-20 — Bien- 
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kowski. Figs. 81-83) of three more of these figures, 
which in the Middle Ages were placed between the 
columns of the vestibule to the Pantheon. Three of these 
were sketched, with others of the series, in the Codex 
BarberinL The fourth figure in the Pantheon was noted, 
but not sketched. The series known from the actual 
monuments, or from tradition, thus amounts to twenty. 

P. 362. The Lateran pilaster is referred by Strzygowski 
to the art region, represented by Antioch and Seleukia, 
" MschatU," p. 298 f. 
P. 292. Additional Note on the Panels of an Aurelian ArcK 
a. The Bellum Germankum of 167-174 a-d. — I. Con- 
servatori No. 42 (Helbig, 559). Marcus on horseback, 
accompanied by Bassaeus Rufus (prefect of the camp), 
rides through a wood. He is met by two German chiefs, 
who fall on their knees and stretch out their hands to 
him. 

II. Attic of Arch of Constantine (fourth panel on north 
side, ue,, towards Coliseum). Marcus sits on the military 
faldstool placed on the tribunal, and receives a German 
chief, who appears to be wounded, since he leans heavily 
on a young attendant. Basssus stands behind the Emperor, 
while the guard are grouped at the foot of the tribunal. 

III. Attic of Arch of Constantine (first panel on the 
north side), the Adventus Augusti of the year 174 a.d. 
Marcus on foot is preceded by the Goddess Roma and 
Fortuna Redux (holding the horn of plenty and Caduceiu)^ 
and is escorted by Mars and Virtus (?). Above the Em- 
peror's head hovers Victory with an oak garland. In the 
background to the left is the temple of Fortuna Redux. On 
the right the Arch of Domitian, seen from the side. 

IV. Attic of the Arch of Constantine (second panel on 
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the north side). Second scene of the Adventus. On 
the left the Imperial group : Marcus with Bassaeus on his 
immediate left ; behind two bearded men^ probably per- 
sonifying the Senate and the Ordo Equester. To the right 
a group of the Imperial guard ; on the front edge of the 
panels the female figure reclining on a wheel personifies 
the Via Flaminia, In the background the fix>nt of the 
Arch of Domitian surmounted by a quadriga of four 
elephants (Plate XC, Figs. 1-4). 

6. The Bellum SamuUicum of 169-174 a.d. — I. Attic of 
Arch of Ck)nstantine (second panel of south side^ i.e., 
towards S. Gregorio). Marcus^ with Bassaeus immediately 
behind him^ stands on the military tribunal. The soldiers 
bring captive Sarmatians. 

II. of the series is apparently missing. 

III. Conservatori No. 43 (Helbig^ 53o)« The Emperor's 
triumphal entry into Rome ; on the left Marcus^ accom* 
panied by Victory, is seen in a chariot adorned with 
splendid reliefs. The figure accompanying the horses may 
be the impersonation of the Populus Romanus. The Im- 
perial chariot is preceded by a herald blowing his trumpet. 
In the background are seen a temple and an arch (span- 
ning the Clivtu Capiiolinus ?), 

IV. Conservatori No. 44 (Helbig^ 561) The sacrifice in 
front of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. Marcus, with 
head veiled, stands in front of a tripod throwing incense 
into the flames. Behind the tripod a camillus with the 
incense-box ; to the right a flute-player. To the right again 
the sacrificial attendant with his axe, leading the bull. 
Immediately behind Marcus, Bassaeus ; then towards the 
edge of the panel the bearded Senatus, and on the extreme 
left the Ordo Equester. Plate XCI., Figs. 5-8. 
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The foar renuuning reliefis (Plate XCII.) are more difficult 
to apportion between the two series. They are all on the 
attic of the Arch of Constantine. 

I. (Fourth panel on south side.) A scene of lustraUo or 
purification, with the animals of the Suovetavrilia. 

II. (Third panel on south side.) The Emperor addressing 
the soldiery (adloculio). 

III. (First panel on south side.) The Emperor dis- 
missing time-expired Praetorians (according to Mr. Stuart 
Jones^ at the close of the first war ; see '^ P.B.S.R./' III., 
p. 263 f.). 

IV. (Third panel on north side.) The Congiarium, or 
Imperial distribution of largesse (according to Mr. Stuart 
Jones, op, cit, p. 263, at the close of the second war). 

Mr. Siuart Jones, who considers that the reliefs originally 
adorned an arch, thinks that they must have occupied a 
position similar to that on the Constantinian Arch, i,e,, on 
the attic, two to each side of the central inscription ; and 
that of the remaining four, one pair adorned each of the 
shorter ends. 

P. 294. There is a sacrificial relief in the Louvre (Salle 
de M^c^ne ; phot. Giraudon 1926) with all the character- 
istics of Aurelian work. It is badly mutilated, and worse 
restored— but, on the right, the group of two camilU and 
two bearded figures behind them, has close stylistic simi- 
larity to the panels. The lower right angle, many of the 
heads, etc., are restored. 

P. 307. The pilaster of Elagabalus used to stand near 
the temple of Castor. I am informed by Dr. Ashby that 
it has now been moved to the Temple of Romulus. 

P. 310. Mithras, — I may note in this connection that there 
is in the British Museum (Cat. 1722) a statue — in the 
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classical maimer of the Hadrianic period— of a Mithraic 
torch-bearer (restored as Paris). It is oue of a pair; the 
companion figure is in the Galleria Chiararoonti (Amelang, 
Cat. Vat. 352). Both statues are published by Cumont, iL, 
p. 209, Plate II. 

P. 314. Oriental CuUs, — ^The popular cult of the Magna 
Mater and Attis is also frequently the subject of later 
Roman art. The monuments need careful sifting and 
studying^ but one, at least, may be mentioned here for its 
pathetic charm and delicate workmanship. It is the 
reclining Attis, from Ostia, in the Lateran (Helbig 721, c/. 
J. G. Frazer, *^ Adonis, Attis, Osiris," p. 175 : S. Reinach, 
"Repertoire," II., 2, p. 472, No. 6; phot. Alinari, 6361). 
According to the inscription (C.I.L. XIV., 38 =s Dessau 
II., I, p. 140, No. 41 1 5), and indeed to the style, the date 
is Hadrianic, but this passing mention is not out of place, 
in connection with the monuments of cognate cults, and 
in view of the profoundly syncretic character of the con- 
ception : '' Attis is represented with an almost girlish figure 
and reclining indolently. His face has a sad dreamy 
expression ; his character as a nature-god is indicated by 
flowers and fruits, while the sun-rays and the crescent of 
the moon remind us that in later times he was raised to a 
universal god. The bearded bust on which he leans has 
been interpreted as the Zeus of Ida, in the neighbourhood 
of which the worship of Cybele arose. . . ,*' (Amelung- 
Holtzinger, i. p. 162). 

A book, or rather a series of books, which shall collect 
and analyze the monuments of the other Roman Oriental 
cults, as M. Cumont has those relating to Mithra, is sorely 
needed. 
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ex., CXX., CXXVI. 

DEVONBHini House : Five Augustan 
QtmB, 91-8 

Lansdowme House : Five portrait 
heads on sepulchral monument, 350; 
Portrait of Bepubllcan period, 851 

Collection of Mrs. Wyndham Cook : 
Bronse bust of boy (Augustan), 357 

Collection of Mb. Charles New- 
TON-BoBiNBON : Bssslt portrait of 
boy (Augustan), 857; Hadrianic por- 
trait of young girl, 871 n 

Collection of Mr. Claude Pon- 
sonbt: Head of mourning cap- 
tive (?), 229 

MUNICH 

Glyptothbk: Friese of altar of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, 84 ; Apollo 
(attrib. to Agorakritos), 93; Peas- 
ant driving his cow to market (re- 
lief), 88 ; Portrait of third century 

Private Collection : Belief com- 
memorative of the Battle of Actium, 
88-9, 57 



NANCY 
Cameo, Apotheosis of Nero, 181 

NAPLBS 
Basis of Puteoli, b.c., 80, 95-6 ; Mo- 
saic, Battle of Alexander, 118 ; Pro- 
vinces from Temple of Neptiuie, 
244; Bronse tripod with garlands, 
71 : Portraits. Livia (?), 859; Ha- 
drian, 870 

OBANGE 
Triumphal Arch, 96, 106 

OBVIBTO 
Wall-paintings in Etruscan tombs, 81 

PALEBMO 

Augustus (?) in House of Vestals (Be- 
lief), 98 

PEBU6IA 

CJyliz with Achilles and Troiloe, by 
Euphronios, 118 

PABIS 

Louvre: Friase with iuovetauriiia, 
84; Frieze from Ara PaciSy 61; 
Large relief with sacrificial scene 
(TrajanicX 165 n ; Belief with sac- 
rificial scene (Aurelian), 894 ; Altar 
of Amemptus, 77-8 ; with heads 
of Ammon, 78-9 ; Suxophsgns with 
legend of Actaeon, 70. Altar with 
ram's heads and sphinxes (P. Fun- 
danius Velinns), 79 ; Antinous Mon- 
dragone, 849 and », 858-8. Portraits-, 
Antiochus III., 851 n ; Agrippa, 
858; Tiberius, 368. Bosoo Beale, 
cups with skeleton, 73 and n ; Cups, 
decorated with foliage, etc., 77 ; 
Barberini ivory, 345, 846 

BiBLiOTH^QUE Nationale (Cab. des 
M^ailles) Cameo with Imperial 
Apotheosis, 89-91 ; Cameo with Apo- 
theosis of Germanicus or of Clandius, 

121 

(collection Ed. de Bothschild, 
two cups from Bosco-Beale^ 88-88 

POLA (Istria) 

Frieze of Temple of ** Augustus and 
Boma,*' 64 n 

BAVENNA 

Belief with Augustus and Venus Gene- 
trix, 96 
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BICHMOND 

DoDGHTT House : Fragment of sar- 
cophagus with Capids (Erotes) 266 n 

BOMS (A. Museums) 

MusEO Babbacco : Etnucan cippns, 
81 ; head of Mara, 227>8. Portraits: 
CflBsar (basalt head), 852 ; Angnstan 
boy, 357 ; head of Jnlio-Claudiaii 
period ("Vipgil"), 368 

Mdseo (Casino) Bobghese : Beliefs 
of Trajanlc date, 103, 165 

Museum of the Capitol : Ground 
floor : Basis of the statue of Cornelia, 
28 ; altar to Sol SancHssimus^ 312 
Sdla delta Colombe : Portrait of an 
old man, Srd century, 878 

Oalleria: Ash chest of L. Lncillns 
Felix, 266-67; Portraiti: Marcos 
Anrelins, 872 n ; Trajan 867 n 

Stanza degV Imperatori. — Perseus 
and Andromeda (relief), 82-8. Por- 
traits: Augustus, 357 n; Tiberius, 858; 
I>pmitia,862; '^Fatherof Trajan," 364; 
Trajan (No. 27) 867 n ; Plotina, 868 n ; 
Matidia, 868 n; bust of Hadrianic 
personage, 283 ; Commodns, 874 ; 
Septlmius Severus, 876 n; Clodius 
AlUnus, ib.; Caracallus, 877 ; so- 
called Geta, ib. ; Julia Mamiea, 
881 ; Maximinus the Thraclan, 377 ; 
Trajanus Decius, 879 ; so-called 
Yalens, 885 

Stansfa dei Filosofl: Portrait of Gn. 
Domitius Corbulo, 862 ; boatnuui 
entering a harbour (Belief), 88 

Moom qf the Gladiator: Tomb- 
stone of Atimetus Pamphilus, 68 ; 
JuUo-Claudian portrait C' Brutus") 
359 

Piazza qf the Capitol: Equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, 372 

Palazzo dei Conbebvatobi : Bronze 
she-wolf, SO ; Altar, 2 a.d., 73 ; 
bronze CamUlns, 97-8 ; monument 
of the Shoemaker, 135, 868. Hadri- 
anic relics: (1) ** Hadrian and 
Boma," 283-4, 240 ; (2) apotheosis of 
an Empress, 237, 238, 240, 270; 
(3) proclamation by Hadrian, 237-8 ; 
three reliefs from a monument of 
Marcos Aurelius, 283 n, 291-295; 
seven provinces from Temple of Nep- 



tune, 244, 246 ; 889^391. Portraits : 
Commodos as Hercules, 816, 874; 
Ck>nstantine, 885.; bronze head of 
Constantiolan period, 385; two statnes 
of magistrates, i384. Wall-painting 
from the Esqulline, 166-8 
Lateban: fragment of Hadrianic 
relief, 239-241 and 241 n ; fountain 
relief, 82; Altar to CSalus Manlius, 
76 : Belief (fragment) from Ceryetri, 
96-7 ; Flavian Altar, 131 ; six heads 
from a relief (Flavian), 148 ; sepol- 
chral slab of Ulpla Epigone, 129-80; 
decorative scolptures from Forum 
of Tn^n, 230; relief with quince 
and lemon foliage (Flavian), 128-4 ; 
rose pillar from tomb of Haterii, 
124-5; slab with acanthus scrolls, 
126 n; pilaster with Erotes among 
vine-leaves, 262, 892. Sarcophagi: 
with legend of Orestes, 266-7, 264 ; 
with slaughter of Niobids, 258-262, 
264 ; with Phaedra and Hippolytus, 
263 ; with Myth of Adonis,2«8 ; with 
Triumph of Dionysos and Ariadne, 
268 ; with boys at play, 264-6. Por- 
traits: statue of Julio * Clandian 
prince, 356 n; physician and his 
wife, 365 

MusEo DELLE Tebme : slabs and 
fragments from Ara Pads, 45-68 p€u- 
Sim, Altars : with plane leaves, 69 ; 
of Claudia Januarla, 64 ; to Silvanns, 
241-3. Kneeling or running boy 
(statue), 103; Gaul and his wife, 
229; fragment with Temple of 
'* Venus and Boma," 239-241 ; sculp- 
tures from the Mausoleum cd Had- 
rian, 246-7 ; Dionysos from Villa 
Adriana, 247-8. Portraits : Old tsulu, 
851 n; Young Girl C^Minatia 
PoIIa") 360; Nero, 862 ; Vespasian, 
362; Old Lady (Flavian) 867; so- 
called "JuUa Titi," 866; Yoong 
Girl (Hadrianic), 871 ; Lucilla, 874 n ; 
bearded head (AntonineX 376; 
statue of man in U^a (Constan- 
tinian) 884 

Vatican: Bracdo Nuovo: Apoxyo- 
menos, 351 ; three heads of Dacians, 
228-9. Portraits : Demosthenes, 361 ; 
Old man, 351 ; Aogustus of Prima 



II. PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS AND AUTHORITIES 



Aachen, Bestoration of Dom, 16 

Achillea, and Troilos, on vaae by 
Enpbroniofi, 118; and Amazons on 
■arcopha^ruB, t20 ; at court of Lyco- 
medes on sareophag^oB, 816-818 

Actinm, battle of, 38 

Adamkliasi, 22, 99, 198 

Adlocutio, on colnmn of Marcos Anre- 
lios, 278 ; on panels of, 278 ; on 
column of Trajan, 196 

Adonis, on sarcophagus in Lateran, 
268 

JEginetan marbles, purchased for Ba- 
yaria, 6 

^piilius Paulus, statues brought to 
Borne by, 28 

iBsculapius (Asclepios), snaks of, on 
coin, 269 ; on relief, 268-270 

JEneas, legend of, 94, 240 

Agrippa, on Ara Pads, 49 ; supposed 
I>ortrait of, 862 

Alexander, battle of, on mosaic, 118, 
169 ; lion hunt of, on sarcophagus, 
of, 169 

Altmann, W., quoted on : Augustan 
altars and decoration, 69-79 passim; 
Flavian altars, 126-181, 827 ; sar- 
cophagi, 267; early Boman por- 
traiture, 860 

Amelung, W^ quoted on works of art 
in Florence and in the Vatican and 
other Boman collections, 44, 61, 76 
and passim 

Ancona, picture of, on arch of Trajan, 

^^ 86, 1 91 ""^ 

Ancyra, monument of, 40 

Antinous, 246-263 ; 870 

Antioch, as art centre, 13, 14, 844, 892 



Apollo, cult of Augustus f(N>, 89, 44, 61, 
98, 64 ; (and Marsyas), on pilaster, 
128 

ApoUodoms, architect, 149, 192, 198, 
888 

Ara Paei »^ ^ft-ft| ftnaaim 

Araxes, personified, 107 

Amdt, Paul, quoted, 88, 188, 184, 884 

Art, Augustan, character o^ 26-68 
passim ; transition from antique to 
medi»yal, 22, 226, 889-846; Etrus- 
can, 80-88 : Boman, 17-20 

Athena (Lemnia), 249 ; influence on 
type of Antinous, ib, 

Athens, excavations at, 7 

Attains of Pergamon, 87 

Attis, cult of, 896 

Auffusiales, the, of Poteoll, 96 

Augustus, as patron of art, 25, 26, 
101 : y> Ara Facis^ 46-47 ; on Bla- 
cas gem, 91, 866 ; on gem at Aachen, 
r ««^«^«> **^, ^^ ^"Tf\ T"^'^^ 44, 
866, 

Aurelian. Prindpate of, 806 



Baalbek, excavations at, 26 

Bartoli, Santi, prints of Trajan 
column by, 4, 171; of Aurelian 
column, 276 n 

Bassaeus, M.Bufns,on Aurelian column, 
278, 280 ; on Aurelian panels, 294, 
892-894 

BelisariuB, 109 

Benefactions, Imperial, under Tra- 
jan, 168; under Hadrian, 286, 286 

Bernini, quoted, 8 ; characteristics of 
his sculpture, 163 
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BemouUl, J^ quoted on Roman por- 
traiture, 848~S86, passim 

Beyle, Henri, see Stendhal 

Bienkow8ki,^qnoted on barbaric types, 
244, 856, 888-892; Soman busts, 
849 

^iggr. C^ quoted on cults of Mithras, 
289 n; 810 n 

Boni, G., quoted on : Trajanic legends, 
163 ; Trajan's tribunal, 162 n 

Boukrama, 42, 64, 67, 68, 69, 71, 180, 
144 

Bridge of Boats, on column of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 277, 288! on Trajan 
column, 178, 180 

Bury, J. B., quoted, 146 

Galderini, architect, quoted, 274 

Caligula, portraiture of, 361 

Camilli, 45, 47, 51, 97, 98, 119, 191, 

288, 898, 894 
Candlestick, seven-branched, on Arch 

of Titus, 108; &te and history of, 

108, 109 
Capitoline Triad, on Arch of Bene- 

yento, 215 ; transformation of, 808 
Caracallus, and Dooaitiau. contrasted, 

147; on relief in Palazzo Sacchetti, 

801; portraits of, 877-879 
Cato, M. Porcius (Censor), denounces 

Greek statues, 27 
Ceres, Liber and Libera, Temple of, 27 
Choeroes IL, 109 
Cichorius, C., quoted on Trajan 

column, 22, 172-206 pa«stiii 
Cities, Asiatic, on basis from Puteoli, 

95 
Claudius L, art under, 96, 97, 102; 

portraits of, 361, 362 
Claudius II. Grothicus, on hunting 

medallions, 135; on Flarian (?) re- 

IiefiE^ 148 ; on sarcophagus in Terme, 

830 ; portraits of, 886 
Commodos, art under, 316; portraits of, 

878-877 
Consuls, on Arch of Benevento, 216 
Congiarium^ on panels of Marcos Aure- 
lius, 294 ; on Arch of Ck>nstantine, 

832 
Constantino, Prl nclpate of. 329-346 ; 

po rtrait of, 38 5 
COrafllli, slattie of, 28 



ComicineSt on column of Marcus Au- 
relius, 277 ; on Column of Trajan^ 
169, 174, 196 

Correggio, decorations by, at ParmSr 
122 

Corybantes, on basis at Sorrento, 98 

Courbaud, Edmond, quoted, 6 

Crispina, on coin, 879 

Crete, excavations in, 7 

Cro?rfoot, J. W., quoted on Flavian* 
portraiture, 867, 368, 864 

CJrum, W. E., quoted, 14 

Cumont, F., quoted on : Gneco-Oriental 
influence 16 : Mithras, 810-812, 396 

Curtius, MareoB, relief of, 814, 824* 
826 

Cybele (Magna Mater\ on basis at Sor- 
rento, 98, 94 ; cults of, 396 

Cyprus, excavations at, 7 

Dacia, personified, on Arch of Bene- 
vento, 219 
Damophilus and Gorgasns, 27 
Danube, bridge over, 166 ; personified, 

on Column of Marcus Aurelius, 276 ; 

on Column of Trajan, 178 
Decebalus, on Trajan Column, 184, 192, 

197, 201, 202, 204 
Didius Julianus, head of, on coins, 876 
Didia Clara, on coin, 879 
Dill, S., quoted, 139, 146, 158, 294 
DioBcorides, gem-cutter, 60, 355 
Domaszewski, A. von, quoted on: 

Ara Pacts, 49 ; Trajan column, 

189; Arch of Benevento, 216-223 

passim 
Domitian, Arch of, on a relief, 148, 

393; unjust historical estimate of, 

145-148, 167 
Damitius Ahenobarbus, 85 
Decursio (military display) on Anto» 

nine Column, 271 
Diana, on Arch of Benevento, 217 
Dragendorff, H., quoted, 887, 888 
Duccio, of Siena, his ^'Maiestas,'* 226 
Duhn, F. von, quoted on: Ara Pads, 41; 

Antonine relief and medallion, 269 

Ephesos, excavated, 28 ; sculptures 

from, 294, 296 
Erotes (Cupids) in decoration, 97, 280 ; 

on sarcophagi, 266-267 
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Enphnttef (penonilledX on Arch of 

Benerento, 819 
Eapbronlos, Attic vase painter, 118 
Eye, dnwins: of, on Trajuiio relief, 16ft; 
on Ara Paei$, 67, 68 ; in later por- 
traiture, t74 

FAUflTUTA, the elder, apotheofis of, on 
Antontne baete, S47 ; portraits of, 187 

FanouB, on Ara Pads^ 64, 887 

Faaatnlofl, on pediment of T. of Qniri- 
noB, 80S 

Fiano, Palaxzo, excayationt of Ara 
Pacts, 40 f . 

Ficus ruminalia, on Ara PadSy 64, 887 

Flaminea, on Ara Pads, 47 ; on third- 
centnry relief, 80S 

Klamininns, T. Qninctins, Btatnee 
brought to Borne by, 28 

Fontana, Domenico, S74 

Fraser, J. a.,qnoted, 806, 810, 396 

Frontallty, principles o^ 19, 28, 129, 
336, 882-886 

Froehner, quoted on Trajan oolumn, 
172-206 passim 

Fulminatay the legion, 281 

Fulvius Nobilior, statues brought to 
Borne by, 88 

Furtwangler, Ad^ 22 ; quoted on: Au- 
gustan gems, 88-92 passim, 366 ; 
trophy at Adamklissi, 22, 99 ; Boman 
sculptures at Chatsworth, 286, 866, 
871, 382 ; altar of Domitius, 88-88 

Gaibebic, storms Borne, 109 
Oallia capta, on coins, 246 • nn nnnftur 
ofAs£Q£ltlll»-M6 ; on T. of Neptune, 

Garden (enclosed) on Trajan column, 

190 ; on altar of Orfitus, 313 
Gardner, E^ quoted on: Antinons, 262 ; 

decline of sculpture, 844 ; portrait 

of CfBsar, 368 
Gardner, Percy, quoted, 19n 
Oh, compared to Tellus, 48 
Gems, Augustan, 88, 866 
Genitis (Augusti), on basis at Sorrento, 

98 ; (Populi Bomani), 64, 106, 109, 

216 ; {Titi), 120 
Genre, in Etruscan art, 32 
Germania, on Arch of Benevento, 219 ; 

capta, oncoiiii, 245 



Germanien^ on Ara Pads, 49 
Geta,804; supposed portrait of, 877 
Ghiberti, treats relief pictorialiy, 116 
Gnaios, Augustan gem-engrayer, 98 
Graei; P^ quoted, 829 
Gurlitt, C^ quoted on Gnsco-Oriental 
inflnoice, 16, 106 

Hadrian, on Arch of Ben£yento,218 ; 
artistic tastes of, 232-268 passim 

Htmack, quoted, 282 

Hartwig, P. quoted on a third-cen- 
tury relief, 801-804 :^ 

Hayerfleld, F,quoted on British Bonum 
art, 23, 24 n 

Hekate, fighting giant, 296 

Helbig,W., quoted on: Hadrianic re- 
lief, 288, 286-8 ; Semo Sancus, 848; 
works of art in Boman eoUections, 
passim 

Helicon, personified on Frieze of 
Forum Transitorinm, 146 

Hercules, (and ApoUo) on Arch of 
Beneyento, 218; as i)atron of Par- 
thians, 219 ; on ci^iital, 804 

Him, Trjtf, quoted, 88 

Hispama, on armour of Augustas, 356 

Horace, quoted on tendencies of Augus- 
tan age, 48, 44, 343 

HUlsen, Gh^ quoted on : relief of Marcus 
Curtius, 824-826 ; Boman topo- 
graphy, 144, 168 and passim 

Hurd, Bishop, quoted, 8 

Jands, Temple of, 41 

Jerusalem, spoils of Temple of, 107- 

109 
Jordan, river god, on Arch of Titus, 

107, 119 
Judcea capta, on coins, 246 
Jupiter, on Arch of Beneyento, 216, 

216, 219, 824 ; on oolumn of Trajan, 

176 ; on Aurelian column, 881 ; 

eclipsed by the cone of Emesa, 808 
Julia, d. of Augustus, on Ara Pads, 49 ; 

on Carlisle cameo, 860 
Julia, d. of Titus, portraits of, 366, 366 
Julia Domna, on Arch of Silyersmiths, 

300 ; portraiture of, 379-382 
Julia Mamna, portraits of, 281, 882 
Julia Moesa on coin, 382 
Julia So»mias on coin, 889 
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Julia Panlla, portraits of, 881, S8S 
Jimo(Hers), on Arch of Beneyento, 

215 ; tending cone of Emesa, 808 
Jnstinian, 109 



Landscape, .Treatment^ 
j»ln mn^ 810 ; on an Antonine relief, 
"260 ; on Antonine basis, 271 
Lange, Julias ; his doctrine of fron- 

tality, 19 
Lares, 98 ; on Ara PacU. 4 7 ; Cult 

restored by Augfustus, 78-75 
Lee, Vernon, quoted, 116, 847, 879 
Liber (Bacchus), Temple of, 27 ; on 

Arch of Beneyento, 218 
Libera, Temple of, 27; on Arch of 

Beneveuto, 218 
Liyia the Empress, on Ara Pads, 48 ; 

portraits of, 869 : as patron of art, 

101 
Liyy, quoted on triumphal pictures, 27 
Lizards, on Ara Pacts, 62 
Loewy, E^ quoted on principles of 

ancient art, 19, 112 
Lucas,' quoted on ; Provinces from T. 

of Neptune, 244-246, 388-892 ; 

capital in Naples, 805 
Luna ^ on Arch of (7p fiB^^iitl^fl, 880, 

331 ; on Barberini ivory, 846 
Lupercal, the, on Ara Pads, 387 
LusiuB Quietus, on column of Trajan, 

182 ; on Arch of Benevento, 218 

Maecenas, on Ara Pads, 50 
Manila ScautiUa, on coin, 879 
Manlius, Gains, altar of, 76 
Marc Antonio, prints by, after the 

antique, 160 
Mantoj^a (Triumph of Ciesar), 168 
Marcellus, statues brought to Rome 

by, 28 
Mars, on keystone of Arch of Severns, 

298 ; Ultor, Temple of, on relief, 144 
Marsyas, Statue of, on relief, 154-166; 

(and Apollo), in pilaster, 128 
Martial, quoted on Domitian, 147, 166, 

167 
Matidia^ 287 ; portraits of, 868 
Man, August, quoted on bust of Livia, 

359 
Mausoleum of Hadrian (Ostel Sant* 

Angelo), 246 



Meloxzo da Forli, alluded to, 122 
Merlin, Alfred, quoted on coins of 

Nerva, 160 
Mesopotamia, personified, on Arch of 

Beneyento, 213, 219, 247 
Michaelis, Adolf, quoted on English 

collections, 2, 8, 861 and passim 
Michelangelo, quoted on the Trajan 

column, 8, 4, 6 ; feeling for **ma8s," 

164, 886 
Millet, Oabriel, quoted, 14 
MUvian Bridge, Battle of, 882 
Minerva (AthenaX on Arch of Bene- 
yento, 215 ; tending cone of Emesa, 

808 
Miracle of the rain, on column of 

Marcus Aurelius, 276, 280-282 
Mithras, Cult of, 809-812, 842 
Mommsen, quoted on Monumentum 

Aneyranum, 40, 78 
Machiitta, ^hq iPi>^^« nf 11 a«g ant 
Muses, on Frieze of Forum Transi- 

torinm, 146 
Mycenae, excavations at, 7 

Nativitt (of BomulusandBemusX on 
pediment of Temple of Venus and 
Boma, 289 ; on altar from Ostia, 241 

Nativity, Christian, 239 

Nativity, of Mithras, 239 

Hs i s id, o n A p m I^a t i0\ 1 6 

Nereids, on frieze in Munich, 868 

Nero, his Golden House, 108, 104, 107; 
as patron of art, 108 ; ix>rtraits of, 
861, 862 

Nerva, coin of, 160 ; portraits of, 867 

Nile, personified, 107 

Niobids, legend of, on sarcophagi, 268, 
266, 886 

Optimds, title granted to Trajan, 216, 

216, 217 
Orestes, legend of, on sarcophagi, 167 
Otho, portraits of, 862 

Palaemon-Pobtunus, on Arch of 

/Parthenon, frieze of, compared to 
\ Trajan column, 206 ; frieze of, treat 
^""kjoent of space on, 161 ; Marbles of, 

purchased by British Museum, 6 
Parthia, on Arch of Benevento, 219 
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FMqnl, An q«ot«d 41 % 4S % il l^ S9 n 
PfttlKM^ in Tngaaie and tn AnrelUn 

•it,S90 
PaXy on Areh of Titai» 106 ; on Ara 
PaeU, t87 

Penatei, on Areh of Benerento, Sl« 
PenpectiTO, on Tnijnn oolamn, 910 

PsTBBsnif, E., quoted on : Koman art, 
8, S» ; Ara PaeU^ 41-79 patnm ; 
887; Baaii at Sorrento, 94; Scalp- 
tnrea from Forom of Traian, 149, 
164; rettefi of Trajanic balnstrades, 
161-167 poMtim ; Trajan eolnmn, 
17S-S06 ptutim; portrait of Con- 
■tantine, 886 ; Arch of Benerento, 
S16-SS8 pastim'; Hadrianio relief 
M Chatmrortli, S86 ; relief with T. 
of Venna and Boma, 888-940; 
Antonine badK, 870; eolnmn of 
Marcos Anrellos, 978-888 poMtim 

Phaedra and Hippol7toe,onMrcophagl, 
968 

Pictoree, carried in triumph, 168 ; cha- 
racter of, 169 

Ptra.n^, fit7>^lD p:g of Tratep^-OfdaiM k 
171; of Aurelian Column, 276n 

Pliny, the Elder, quoted on : ancient 
Boman works, 89 ; statues carried in 
Triumphs, 88, 80 

Pliny, the Tounger, Panegyric of 
Trajan, 809 

Plotina, apotheosis of, 287, 288 ; por- 
traits o^ 868 

Pompey, portrait of, on firem, 92 

Populus (personified), 884, 893; see 
also Oeniut PopuU BomaiU 

Poseidon, and Amphitrite, on friese at 
Munich, 34, 86 

Portunus, on Arch of Benevento, 187 

Praechter, K., quoted, 282 

Priestess, statue of, at Ansio, 108 

Priestly insi^rnia, on Temple of Ves- 
pasian, 144; on Arch of Silver- 
smiths, 301 

Proles Romano^ symbolized, on Arch of 
Benevento, 220 

Provinces, personified, 84, 243-248, 
888-891 



QclRiNus, Temple of, on relief, 

301-303 



Baphabl, Cartoon of Pan! and Luke 

at Lystra, 64 
Belnach, S., 26; quoted on : Boman 

art, 88; Arch of Titus, 106-109; 

Trajan column, 6, 172-206 passim ; 

097^90, 396 and passim 
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Boman art, 




841; Chi 

r89-346 ; Oriental, 806-807 
Benan, E., quoted on : Domitian, 146, 

148 ; Aurelian ocrtumn and art, 881, 

291; Oriental religions. 807 
Rex Sacrorumt on Ara Paeis^ 60 
Bhea Sylvia, on pediment of Temple of 

Venus and Boma^ 239 
Bhine, personified, 107 
Blegl, Alois, quoted on 

11 t, 211; animatis 

^rt* Pfftf*! 

space, 202 ; iiy^p]^fyl <&& ; {dfiigB 

Of j^rrh nf rnnifsntinr 886, 841 ; 

B6ma|UKUEtEattSr-849, 879, 888-386 ; 

quoted. 111, 828 
Bitterling, quoted, 148, n (Domitian*8 

campaigns) 
Bobert, C, quoted on sarcophagi, 26, 

267 and ptusim 
Bodin, A. 164 
RomOy personified, on cup from Bosco 

Beale, 84 ; on Hadrianic relief, 234 ; 

onAirh of TItiw 101) ; on Trajanic 

sfabTHO ; on Arch of Sever us, 29 9 ; 

np Irryifnnn nf Aiiih iif niiiiiiinilTr'**, 

330 ; on Arch of Benevento, 216 ; on 

capital, 304 



Salonika, head of, on coins, 881 
Sarmixegetusa, on Trajan column, 186, 

197-200 : cult of Mithras at, 811 
Schiller, H., on Domitian, 146 
Seasons personified, on Arch of Bene- 
vento, 228 
Selenkia, 14, 297 

Senatus, personified, 46, 284, 898 
Sieveking, quoted on : Augustan 
fHeze, 39 ; Flavian hunting medal- 
lions, 137 n 
Silvanus, on Arch of Benevento, 217; 
altar ded. to, 241 ; on pediment of 
T. of Quirinus, 808 
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Skopas, group of Tritons and Nereids 
by, 83 

So jjyn A rch of Constantine, 880, 831 ; 
omBarBflWm IVflfy, 84«; iiUf ded. 
to, 812 ; colts of, 3 IS, 846 

Space, treatment of, 112-127 passim; 
168, 184, 261, 261-268, 272, 318 

Statins, quoted on Domitian, 147, 148 ; 
quoted, 206 

Stendhal, H. Beyle, quoted on Trajan 
oolumn, 4 

Strong, 8. Arthur, quoted on relief at 
Cfaatsworth, 286 

^trzygowskl, Josef, quoted on : 
^ Oriental influences in Boman art, 

4_l2-lg^ 865^27, 844, 846, 888, 892; 
altar fromTergainon,'^!!'' lliuUeiu 
principles of sculpture, 886 n 

Stuart Jones, H., quoted on : Boman 
art, 24 n; i^ngnntim ftltn 8ft, 8fi fiftj 
**Arch of Claudius,'* 108; Jlkxia^ 
reltof I BOTiplture^ 141-148 passim; 
Tr^fanic fragments, 164, 163 ; site 
of the ** Six Altars,'* 191 n ; column 
of Marcus Aurelius, 276 ; reliefsfrom 
an Aurelian monument, 291-296, 
892-894; a third-century saroo- 
phmgus, 821 n 

Studnlczka,F., quoted on : Adamklissl, 
22 ; on Flayian decoration, 181 ; on 
Trajanic ornament, 280 ; a third- 
eentnry pilaster, 807-809; Arch of 
Susa, 86 n 

Qiiggestus, on Trajan salpnin, 101,17,4, 
IT6, 184 ItK 106; on column of 
Marcus Aurelius, 286 

SuovetauriUa, 86, 92, 208, 278, 894 

Susa, Arch of Augustus at, 24, 86 n 

Swan, Nereid riding on, 46 

Swans, nn rfm Pnsi'i, Ql ; on altar at 
Aries, 62 f. 

Syneros, P. Aelius, Altar ded. by, 241 

Tapab, battle of; on Trajan column, 
176 

Taurobolia, 818 

Tellus {Terra Mater\ on cuirass of 
Augustus, 44 ; on 4r£^fliSiM2»Jktf ; 
on pilaster of Elagabalus, 809 ; on 
Ephesus sculpture, 296; on Augustan 
cameo, 88 ; on altar of Orfltus, 
818 



.'188; on 

column of Marcus Aurelius, 285 

Tih^HiM^n ^>/. p^>Tfff^» ; glorifica- 
tion of, on silver cup, 86 ; on cameo, 
89; portraits of, 867, 868 

Tillemont, L. de, quoted, 202 

Titus, Baths of, 104 

TrfttMl mlnffmAfeow regarded by the 
Benaissance, 4 ; and tiie '^vedoVella,* 



Tranquillina, head of, on coins, 881 

Troad, dlscoyerles in the, 7 

Twins (Bomulus and 'RBmnB\^ua^J^xa 
J^adsr^l ; on Temple of Venus and* 
Boma, 239; on altar from Ostia, 
242; on basis of Antoninus Pius 
271 



Yeh, statues brought from, 30 
Velasquez, "Surrender of Breda" by, 
117, 184 ; his feeling for space, II7 ' 

ft<t ' np ftftlw^yi qi TralftTii ifl7 

Verona, battle and siege o^ on arch of 
Ck>nstantine, 881 

Vesta (Hestia),oni basts at Sorrento, 98 

Vioo, Enea, print by, 274 

Victory, with Emperor in chariot, 109, 
1 10 ; writing on a shield, on Trajan 
column, 186 ; on column of Marcus 
Aurelius, 286 ; crowning Emperor 
160, 228 ; on Arch of Titus, 114 

Victories^ as decoration of arches. 106 
228, 880 * 

Virgil, his estimate of Boman art, 1 ; 
on Boman Triumphs, 107, 246 

Virtus (Valour), on Arch of Benevento, 
217, 219 ; on cups fh>m BoscoBeale 
84 ' 

Volsinii, statues brought from, 81 

Wacb, a. J. Bw, quoted on : Boman 
art, 24, n; jjgglptures of Fpnwn of 
'Cnlan. 166rFlaVlJMr sculptures, 
142-144 ; relief in Palazzo Sacohetti, 
801 ; Trajanic reliefs in Louvre, 166 ; 
fasaeft,^>tAoa^Af flnmtsntine, 882 ; 
^ftffiftn PflrtirftfttWT:e, 861-886i>aM^; 

t hird-centnn ' "^^^llHr"". 821 
Weynan*, quoted, 99 
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ROMAN SCULPTURE 



Wickhofl, F., quoted on : Bomaa art, 
10-18, 14, SO, 81 ; paneli of Arc h 
ot TiJtBft 110, 114, llfl, riV ; the 
"continuous style,- 161 ; •* isolmtlng- 
method, 386; Tnijan fn^nmTi gnn ? 
the Trajanlo eagle, 8t0, 881 ;.«ttJEC(fe 
phMT^ 8S6, inn Jtiniiim |»iiniii(ii| 

849, 867 



Winckelmana, j!. History of Ancient 
Art by, 6 ; criticism of the Antinons, 
868 

Wren, Christopher, allnded to, 16 



Zenab, portraitist, 888 
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